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LITERATURE. 





LITTLE FRANCES. 


Frances! fairy little Frances! 
Hadst thou lived in time gone by, 

Knights ere long had broken lances, 

For the witching, winning glances, 
Of thy heaven-blue eye. 


Frances! lovely little Frances ! 

With that radiant brow of thine, 
And those curls of nature’s ringing, 
Round thy fair neck closely clinging, 

With a golden shine. 


Frances! thoughtful little Frances! 
With thy words so strangely wise, 

And thy features ever playing, 

And the soul light changeful raying 
From thy clear child-eyes. 


Frances! lovely little Frances! 
Unto fond hearts thou art prest, 

With thy tiny arms caressing, 

And thy rosy lips confessing, 
Whom thou lovest best. 


Frances! happy little Frances ! 
Guileless heart, thy merry voice 

Like a silver bell is ringing, 

Or like lark at morning singing 
Up the sky, “ Rejoice !” 


Frances! fair, fond, happy Frances, 
Such thou may’st not ever be ; 

Shadows grow as life advances, 

Through its changes and its chances, 
Wize, yet gnileless, God keep thee! 





ON SEEING CHARLIE AT PLAY. 
BY EDWARD CAPERN, RURAL POSTMAN OF BIDEFORD, DEVON. 


Ere thy locks of golden light 
Change to wiater’s snowy white, 
And old Care has passed his plough 
O’er the sunshine of thy brow ; 

Ere a troop of sorrows march 

O’er thy pretty eyebrows’ arch, 
And each brow reverséd wears 
Footprints of the woes of years ; 
Whilst thine eyes, like sable sloes, 
Each with lustrous beauty glows, 
Whilst they sparkle forth their glee, 
At the shout of revelry ; 

Ere those orbs that, wondering, stand 
Looking out on fairy land, 

To cavernous shades retire, 

Sallen with their wasted fire, 
Sbrioking from each ray of hope, 
Like a peevish misanthrope ; 

Ere the rose has fled thy cheek, 
Whilst thy coral lips are sleek, 

And sweet smiles around them play, 
Sportive as a dancing fay ; 

Whilst thy parent’s tondest strain 
Lures thee to the daisied plain ; 
Whilst sweet music tunes tby breath, 
And thy thoughts are free from death ; 
Like the lark, go dance and sing, 
Making all the welkin ring ; 

As the butterfly and bee, 

Let thy wanderings be free, 

And throughout the Maytime hours 
Live upon the sweetest flowers ; 
Happy, happy days for thee, 

Days of love and poesy. 





BERANGER ON THE SECOND EMPIRE. 


_ The following verses, newly written by Béranger, are, it is said, ciroulating 
‘0 manuscript in Paris. They are published in the London Times. 


AUX ETUDIANTS. 


Pauvres enfants! quoi! vous croyez encore 
Qu’on peut crier, * Vive la liberté !”’ 

Et sous les plis du drapeau tricolore 

Féter celui qui |’a ressuacité! 

Mes méchants vers dont vous gardez mémoire, 
Oubliez-les! je viens les renier : 

Si j’y croyais, je maudirais ma gloire ; 

Ab! pardonnez au pauyre chansonnier ! 


Par quels cotés ce temps qe’ no fait revivre 
mble-t il aux jours révés par moi? 
Moi qui jamais n’ai cessé de poursuivre 
Laquais, flatteurs, empereur, pape, et roi. 
Si j’eus des chants pour un grand capitaine, 
C’est qu’il était sans sceptre et prisonnier : 
Brumaire était puni par Sainte Héléne. 
Ah! pardonaez au pauvre chansonnier ! 


Pour moi Nisard sera-t-il l’eloquence ? 

Et Leverrier ua second Arago? 

Suis-je l’ami de la nuit, du silence? 

Et Belmontet me tient il liea d’Hugo? 
Enfia, mon Dieu si clément, si bonhomme, 
Estil le Dieu du sbire et du gedlier ? 
Est-il celui que Von protége a Rome? 
Ah! pardonuez au pauvre chansonnier. 


Oui! jai chanté Vépopée héroique 
Des habits bleus par la victoire usés ; 
C’étaient les fils de notre République 
Battant vingt ans les Rois coalisés, 


Mais le soldat bien brossé qui nous guette, 
Qui nous tuerait pour passer officier, 
Est-il le mien trinquant 4 la guinguette? 
Ah! pardonnez au pauvre chansonnier. 


A la Pologne, a la noble Italie, 

La France doit une dette de sang ; 

Le canon gronde—en avant !—Mais folie 
Si prés de nous le terrain est glissant ; 
Allons porter plus loin l’independence 
Au Ture, dit-il se faire un peu prier. 
Peuples, voila votre sainte alliance ! 
Ah! pardonnez au pauvre chansonnier 


Passy, Mars 20, 1856. 
BEAUMARCHAIS AND HIS TIMES. 


But even this serious lawsuit was by no means his only trouble. The 
love of intrigue, which involved him in perpetual disasters, was at length 
the cause of his being confined within the walls of a prison at the very 
moment when his first celebrated drama—the “ Barber of Seville’’—was 
preparing for its firstrepresentation. The circumstances, related at great 
length by M. de Loménie, from the depositions of the chief parties made 
before the commissary of police, are sufficiently curious. 

The Duc de Chaulnes, the last of his name, a man of talent, and a 
traveller, but of dissipated habits and violeat passions, protected a young 
actress, Mademoiselle Menard. Unfortunately for the duke, he intro- 
duced Beaumarchais, who was at that time on terms of great intimacy 
with him, to his protégée, and only a few months elapsed before the fair 
and faithless one made it evident that she preferred the attractive sieur 
to the jealous, overbearing, haughty aristocrat. The consequences were, 
that mademoiselle withdrew to a convent (at that time a convenient 
place of refuge), in order to effect a separation from her titled protector, 
and when, in the words of De Loméaie, “ she had regained her liberty by 
a definite rupture, she returned to her domicile, inviting, at the same 
time, Beaumarchais to come and see her there.” 

The latter, with characteristic fatuity, seized the occasion of sup- 
planting a friend in the favour of his mistress, adding insult to injury. 
He wrote to the Duke a long letter, in which he upbraided him with 
rudeness towards the lady, and jealousy towards himself, with borrowing 
money from him (Beaumarcbais) and M. de Genlis to give to his mistress, 
while before her be calied him the son of a watchmaker ; and he finished 
with this cool proposition—* Au lieu d’une vie d’enfer que nous lui fai- 
sons mener, joignons-nous tous pour lui procurer une société douce et 
un vie agréable,”’ 

However annoyed the duke may have been at such extraordinary pre- 
sumption, he restrained himself tor the time being, and did not answer 
the letter. The explosion took place on the 11th ef February, 1773, 
under the following circumstances : Gulin de la Brenellerie, a friend of 
Beaumarchais, was visiting Mademoiselle Menard, when the duke came 
in. The lady was in tears: she had been complaining of the violence of 
the duke, and of the harsh things he said of Beaumarchais. An expla- 
nation took place, naturally not very agreeable to the latter. ‘“ What 
need is there,’’ said the duke, ‘‘ to justify a scamp like Beaumarchais ?”’ 
* He is a very good man,” replied the actress, with more tears. “ Ah, 
you love him!” exclaimed the duke; “ he shall fight me—I will kill 
him.” This threat produced a scene. There were in the room, besides 
the duke, Gudin, and Mademoiselle Menard, a femme de chambre and a 
young girl, daughter of the Dac de Chaulnes. They all began to cry. 
Gudio made off to warn his friend. He met him in his carriage going 
to hold his court of Capitainerie. ‘‘The duke means to kill you!’ ex- 
claimed Gudin. Beaumarchais laughed at the menace. As Gudin was 
hurrying home, he feit himself suddenly pulled by the coat-tails, and 
almost as suddenly thrust by the duke into a public carriage. 

When Gudin had somewhat recovered from the shock of this rather 
violent proceeding he inquired by what right he was thus made pri- 
soner. ‘ Du droit du plus fort,” was the answer, and the duke insisted 
upon being condtcted into the presence of Beaumarchais. Passion had 
for the time gained complete ascendancy over him. ‘“ He was bent,” he 
kept exclaiming, “ upon driving his sword through his body, and tear- 
ing out his heart with his teeth!’ Gudia declining compliance, the duke 
began to box his ears and pull his hair. “ But,” says Gudin, in his de- 
position, “‘I wear a wig, which consequently passed iato the hands 
of the duke, and this rendered the scene very comical, to judge by the 
roars of laughter that came from the populace assembled before the open 
doors of the coach.” At length the parties drove off to Beaumarchais’ 
house, and on their arrival there Gudin took the precaution, as the duke 
went out by one door of the carriage, to make his exit by the other, and 
ran home as fast as he could par des chemins détournés. 

At Beaumarchais’ house the duke learot that his rival was at the court 
of the Capitainerie at the Louvre, and thither he at once repaired, 
furious, and thirsting for his blood. Beaumarchais, who was seated ia 
the judicial chair, surrounded by officers and guards, was naturally 
somewhat taken aback by this inopportune visit. Tbe duke, with a man- 
ner so excited as to be manifest to all, announced to the judge that he 
Wished to speak with him, and that he must communicate with him at 
once. In vain our judicial Figaro urged that the business of the public 
should be first decently concluded, and begged the duke to be seated ; 
the latter insisted, till Beaumarchais consented to pass into another 
room with him. According to Beaumarchais’ depositions, the duke said 
to him there that it was his intention to kill him at once, that he would 
tear out{his heart and drink his blood. “ Ob, if that is all, Monsieur le 
Duc, permettez que les affaires aillent avant les plaisirs.” When Beau- 
marchais wished, however, to return to his duties, the duke threatened to 
tear out his eyes, but he succeeded at length in imposing a little patience 
on bis excited rival, and induced him to take a seat till the audience 
should be terminated. It is almost needless to say that Beaumacchais, 
with his exquisite sense of the ridiculous, while he prolonged the audieuce 
to an unusual extent, calmly seated in his chair of justice, contem- 
Plated with no small pleasure the furious dake sitting on thoras, telling 
those withio reach that he had come to fight, and perpetually exclaim- 
ing, “ Ea avez-vous encore pour longtemps ?” : 

There is, however, an end to everything, and so with this strange 
scene. Beaumarchais was obliged to enterintoexplanations. The duke 
would hear none. “ Let us go out and fight at once,” was all that could 
be got from him. “ At least you will let me go home for a sword,” 
said Beaumarchais, who may be excused if suspected of temporising a 
little, for his enemy was strong, skilful, and furious. “‘ We will go to 
the Comte de Turpin’s,” replied the duke ; “be will lend you one.” 
On the way they nearly came to blows. M. de Turpin, perceiving the 
almost frenzied state of the duke, feigued an urgeat engagement, and 
requested that the affair might be delayed till four o’clock in the evening. 
The duke wished Beaumarchais to go to his house till four o’clock came. 
He was so anxious for his blood, that he said he could not let him go out 
of bis sight. Beaumarchais insisted, on his side, that they should go to 





more, with a dinner in perspective, which, but for the duke’s violence, 
might have brought about an amicable arrangement. According to Beau- 
marchais’ statement, nothing could subdue the duke’s passion to even 
decency ofconduct. A letter came, the duke tore it from his hands; he. 
wished to write, the duke dashed the pen from his fingers ; he wanted to 
leave the room, “ Je te défends de sortir,’’ said the duke, “ on je t’as 
somme!”’ At last, proceeding from threats to action, he drew Beaumars 
chais’ own sword from its scabbard, and, grinding his teeth, pointed it 
at his breast. Beaumarchais rushed upon him to disarm him, the duke 
tore a handful of hair from his forehead and covered his face with 
scratches. Beaumarchais, who seems somewhere or other to have witnessed 
the system adopted under similar circumstances par des matelots Anglais, 
replied with a blow from his clenched fists. 
The old father and the domestics of the house hastened up to inter- 
fere. The duke was tumbled down the stairs. At the very moment, the 
inopportune Gadin opened the outer door, and came in for the disturb- 
ance. The duke had drawn his sword, and dealt his blows indiscrimi- 
nately. Gudin was soon put hors de combat, the valet got a cut on the 
head, the coachman had his nose slit, the cook was ran the hand, 
the women were calling out murder from the window, the crowd 
into the house, alarm and disorder had reached its height, when the 
commissary of police luckily made his . 
What is most curious is that the duke then sat down quietly to the din- 
ner-table, and discussed his soup and cutlets as if nothing pened. 
It it but fair to add that the duke, in his depositions, affirms that he went 
to dine at Beaumarchais’, and that the latter brought about the row that 
Lemay by using, when in his house, the most insulting langnage towards 
im. 
Be this as it may, Beaumarchais was placed in arrest the next day by 
the Duke de la Vrilliére, minister of the king’s household, and both par- 
ties were summoned before the Court of the Marshals of France. Beau- 
marchais pleaded that all his misfortunes arose from his being preferred 
bya lady to a duke and peer of the realm, which was nota capital crime, 
and the Duc de Chaulnes was sent, on the 19th of February, by a lettre 
S cachet, v a Chateau =~ Li a ayers Ra 2 was Sueneneeiets allow- 
to enjo temporary triumph over versary for any length of 
time, ry fe the 24th of the Gene month, after ak acquitted 
court-martial, he was, according to De Louiainrhy tee ac de la V; 
liére’s order—the duke being anno that @ court should lay 
_ an order of arrest made by itted to prison at For 
veque. 

Mademoiselle Menard, by the aid of one of those convenient abbés not 
uncommon in the eighteenth century, resolved to avoid further annoy- 
auce from the Dac de Chaulnes by a conventual retreat, which, however, 
did not last longer than a fortnight. Upon returning once more 
public life, the lady exerted herself to procure the liberation of Beau- 
marcoais ; but her influence was rendered useless by the haughty and, as 
it was termed by many, the insolent tone which the latter assumed to- 
wards the minister. The Duc de la Vrilliére contented himself with let- 
ting the prisouer know that the adoption of such a tone would lead to no 
good ; and, at last, Beaumarchais was obliged to humble himself before 
an absolute and irresponsible power. This was on the 2lst of March, 
when he asked pardon of the minister, and he then received permission 
to quit his prison by day, accompanied by a police-agent, but he was 
bound to return to his meals and night’s rest. The same degree of liber- 
ty was accorded to the Duc de Chaulnes at the same time; but with the 
additional conditions attached, that he should leave his rival in peace, 
aad not force his society upon Mademoiselle Menard. At length, after 
two moaths and a half’s deteation, Beaumarchais was set free, 

Liberty, however, was only regained by the restless Beaumarchais 
to enter upon a new lawsuit—more dangerous than any that had gone 
before, and which threatened him with utter rnin—bat from which he 
rose triumphant over the parliament, and became the favourite of a na- 
tion. Never was bis credit so low as at this moment. The Comte de le 
Blache took pleasure in designating him as a “ monstre achevé, une es- 
péce venimeuse dont on doit purger la société.” And the veteran 
Grimm remarked : “ He was only a year ago the dread of all Paris; 
every one believed him to be capable of the greatest crimes ; now people 
cannot make too much of him.’’ That suit, which laid the foundation of 
Beaumarchais’ fortune, had its origin in certain bribes administered to a 
judge and a counsellor’s wife, in aceordaace with the accepted practice 
of that corrupt age. Beaumarchais had, in fact, given to wife of the 
Counsellor Goézman 100 louis, a watch worth the same sum, and 16 louis 
besides, which he handed over personally to the secretary. When the 
suit was lost, the 100 louis and watch were restored, as they were only to 
be kept if the suit should be gained ; but as to the 15 louis, Madame 
Goézman not only denied its receipt, but declared that present having 
been offered to ber by Beaumarchais to gain over the suffrages of her 
husband, she bad rejected the criminal offer with indignation. Goézman 
followed up his wite’s denial of the transaction by denouncing Beau- 
marchais to the parliament as guilty of calumniating the wife of a judge 
after having in vain attempted to corrupt her. 

It appears that Goézman had, before taking this step, tried to remove 
this troublesome pleader by means of a /ettre de cachet ; but failing, he 
resolved to call down the vengeance of parliament on the head ofa man 
over whom he expected to win an easy triumph. La Parlement Mau- 
peou, as it was called, was at that time the object of general distrust and 
suspicion. It would not fail to strike, therefore, with its utmost ven- 
gence one who perilled its dignity. Its proceedings—this being a cri- 
minal case—were and Beaumarchais had in perspective the last 
ere of the law, . not something peewee g ng citra mortem. In 
guch aa emergency he appealed to a power long ignored and scarcely 
believed to Sxist-putlic’ oplaica. Tro win this Beaumarchais was 
obliged to plead his own cause, for no advocate could be found inde- 
pendent enough to brave the anger of parliament. Such an alternative, 
enough to paralyse ao ordinary mind, became on the contrary a stima- 
lus to Beaumarchais, and he set about his task with almost febrile en- 
ergy. 

On reading these celebrated pleadings, by which Beaumarchais gained 
80 much renown, his own biographer admita that it is impossible not to 
be shocked with what there is that ia disreputable in their tone of 
and invective. Villemain himself, who admires the lively eloquence 
these addresses, exclaims against some, which, he justly remarks, revolt 
against all sentiments of decency and of truth. The public 
the excesses at the time, in consideration of the all-powerfal body to 
which he was opposed. “ People,” says La Harpe, “ laughed .to see 
them skinned, because they knew that they held daggers in their hands.’ 

The Memoirs, by means of which Beaumarchais conducted his 
fence, and which first rendered his name famous, are generally 
sidered to be four in number; but M. de Loménie says, counting 
supplement to the first, there are really five. He was aided in 
compilation by several friends ; amongst others by Gudin in the 
cal portions, by Falconnet in the questions of law, by Miron in 
satirical line, and even by his aged father and his clever sister J 
The answers were indited by a small coterie, at the head of 
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his house. “ If you get down at your door I will stab you on the spot.” 
said the duke. To Deenatatebale’ they went, however; and, what is 


were M. and Madame Goézman, Bertrand, Arnaud, Baculard, and Marin. 
These Memoirs are avowedly among the most remarkable productions of 
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their author ; the finer qualities of the writer are, in them, less disfigured 

by defectu. The effect produced by them was immense. Voltaire, Ho- 

race Walpole, and Goethe have all recorded the impression they produc- 

ed upon them. Louis XV. was so far interested as to have them read 

to him, and Madame de Barry had the most striking passages played as 

roverbs. 

. The verdict of the parliament put an end to this paper warfare. On 
the 26th of February, 1774, Beaumarchais was condemned au b/dme, 
which comprised at that time civic degradation. M. and Madame Goez- 
man did not get off more easily: the husband was suspended from his 
jadicial functions, the wife was also condemned au b/dme, and to the | 
restitution of the fifteen louis. The Parlement Maupeou did not itself 

long survive its vindictive sentence. “In striking with a civil death a 

man whom public opinion bore in triumph,” his biographer says, “ it 

inflicted a death-blow to its own existence.” One of the first acts of 

Louis XVI. was to dissolve the existing, aud to re-establish the ancient 

parliament. : ‘ 

As to Beaumarchais, the court had little power to carry out its verdict 

t him. He was not summoned to the bar, as was enjoined by the 
law. All Paris called to condole with him; the Prince de Conti and the 
Duc de Chartres gave brilliant fétes in his honour, and the king himself 
sent for him to employ him on a secret mission ; but this was not till he 
had made an acquaintance, brought about by the renown of his writings, 
with Marie Thérése Emilie Willermawlaz, a woman of great intellectual 
endowments as well as nal charms, and who was destined to become, 
at a later period, bis wife. 

The history of the secret missions of Beaumarchais are instructive, if 
merely to show what importance matters often trifling and contemptible 
in themselves obtained under absolute governments. We have seen 
lately much of the weak side of free constitutions, how much they may 
be abused by one nation, how little with another they answer for effec- 
tively ensuring the progress of the greatest human understanding—a 
successfal war ; the reverse of the medal is not, then, without its use at 
the t moment. It is in the secret proceedings of bygone absolut- 
ism, as it would be in those of existing absolutisms if they could only be 
made known, that the glaring inconvenience of such are most made man- 





There lived at this epoch an adventurer—Théveneau de Morande— 
who, having taken refuge in England from criminal pursuit in his own 
country, sought a livelihood there by publishing a tissue of scandals and 
calumnies in a paper justly called Le Gazetier Cuirassé. The system 
he was to send demands across the Channel for sums of money 
to obtain exemption from the personal outrages in which he found a pro- 
fit. Toa person of this description Madame du Barry was a real Califor- 
nia. He wrote a letter to that lady, in which he requested the tranemis- 
sion of a large sum of money, or in case of refusal, he should immediately 

with the publication of a very interesting work, the subject of 
which was her life, with a title admirably adapted to tell with persons of a 
pap di tion. Alarmed and furious, Madame du Barry appealed to 
king. The king asked of the King of England that Morande should be 
gent out of the country. The British government replied that it could 
net expatriate the man, but that it would not oppose his being removed, 
so long as that removal could be secretly effected. A whole brigade of 
officers of police was accordingly sent to this country to effect his capture, 
bat Morande got scent of the mission, denounced it to the people—always 
ready to side with the oppressed, whether virtuous or ignoble—and they 
exhibited such unmistakable signs of committing the French police to the 
Thames, that they were glad to hide themselves and get back to their own 
country as fast as they could. 

Protected in this manner by the Eaglish public, Morande proceeded 
with his publication. Louis XV. endeavoured, all other meaus failing, 
to come to terms with him, but Morande had reasons to doubt the cha- 
racter of his emissaries, and would not let them come near him. It was 
in this emergency that Beaumarchais was engaged to go to London, to 
put himself in communication with the Gazetier Cuirassé, and to pur- 
chase his silence and the suppression of the Memoirs of Madame du 


It was not, his biographer justly remarks, wne mission d'un ordre bien 
relevé, but it must be kept in mind that, at that moment, Beaumarchais 
was suffering from the loss of two lawsuits, one of which had deprived 
him of all his worldly goods, and the other of his civil existence. He 
was glad to do anything that promised an opening to the recovery of all 
that he had thus lost. The distinguished pleader started then for London, 
in March, 1774, under the name of Ronee, the anagram of Caron. Ina 
few days he won the confidence of the libeller, mastered a negociation 
that bad now lasted eighteen months, and reappeared at Versailles with 
a copy of the formidable Memoirs, and the additional manuscript of ano- 
ther projected libel, to receive the king’s instructions in reepect to a de- 
finite arrangement. Louis XV. was delighted with the skill and promp- 
titude of bis emissary, and he referred him to the Duc d’Aiguillon. The 
latter was more desirous of discovering Morande’s accomplices in France 
than of destroying the libels, and it is apon record, to Beaumarchais’ 
credit, that he would not lend himself to any inquiries of the kind. The 
king was obliged to send him back, in opposition to the counsels of his 
minister. The MSS. and three thousand copies of the Memoirs were burnt 
in a lime-kiln in the neighbourhood of London, but to preserve the repu- 
tation of Madame du Barry from the pen of an adventurer cost the French 

ernment 20,000 francs down, and an annuity of 4000 francs! The 
nch government, under Louis XVI., subsequently bought up half of 
the annuity for a further sum of 20000 francs. “ On doit avouer,” says 
De Loménie, “que ’honneur de Madame du Barry étoit estimé ici fort 











au dela de sa valeur.” Ata later period of his history Mirabeau pub- 


attested by documents drawn up by the bargomaster of Nuremberg, by 
order of Maria Theresa, in consequence of what happened to Beaumar- 
chais when, wounded in his struggle with the robbers, and excited almost 
to temporary alienation of mind by his zeal for his sovereign and his 
queen, he proceeded to Vienna to obtain from Maria Theresa herself the 
order for the extradition of the Jew, and for his being conducted for 
safety’s sake into France. The hietory of this adventure, is derived from 
an unpublished memoir addressed by Beaumarchais to Louis XVI. on 
his return to France, and beariag date October, 15, 1774.—( We omit this 
narrative, which is long and somewhat prory. Even without it, the con- 
Clusion of this article would occupy more epace than we can epare to- 
day, so that we postpone it until next week.) 


commandant ; a pale-cheeked functionary of the Tribunal of Primary 
Juriediction paces, in grave talk with a profeesor from the Ecclesiastica] 
Seminary. Here is a civil engineer employed by the railway ; and there 
his plamp worship, a civil digaitary. Resame your walk, and you may 
see the French emigrant general, with his trim upright figure, his high- 
bred courtly bow to the brewer’s wife, and his careworn sorrowful aspect, 
when the smile with which he raised bis hat has died away. Thrivin 
tradesmen’s families now go to take their after-dinner gossip at the raj]. 
way station; the Eoglish, who reside here for economy, muster in the 
pretty public gardens ; the blythe lassie of filteen trips bashfally home. 
ward from the convent schoo). Ob, how angry she is if any one sees ber, 
especially that impudent boy, Edward Wilkins! Well, well, pretty miss 
(let us own it), it is undignified to be wise ; and the estimable sister who 
seems to you such a miue of knowledge, would surely give it all for your 
elastic step and silvery laugh. But we are strangers, dear reader, and 
must not intrude on any of these parties gathering so sociably together, 
Let us pretend not to notice them, and pay a visit to the lace-workersg, 
I should take off my hat and apologise to the ladies, while I explain that 
Malines has long been famous for a lace coarser and stronger than that 
of Brussels. Mechlin lace, properly so called, has been surpassed by that 
of Nottingham, but jealous Malines says mach of that which is now sold 
as Brussels lace is made there, The first place we enter is a grocer’s 
shop ; there, ia a back room, are some very little maidens at work ; each 
bas a cushion ou her kuees, with a battalion of pius stuck intoit. Each 
winsome body has two smal! kaobby sticks in her hand ; to the sticks are 
attached strong white threads, and with these she manauvres among the 
pins with a rapidity so surprising, that one is fain to bless her wee heart 
in astonishment. ‘Thread by thread the delicate fabric prospers on to its 
completion, aod lace-making is obviously so elegant au employment, that 
the British miss may some day take a fancy to it iustead of crochet. We 
went to several houses afterwards, and saw at least two hundred girls, 
all occupied in the same way at their own homes, for there is no manu- 
factory. Their wages average fifteen sous a day for eight or nine hours 
labour. The best workwomen, however, make as much as two francs anda 
half daily. They are said to be generally very well conducted. Prices 
have fallen within these few years about one half; the finest lace, which 
is about a foot broad and of an intricate pattern, is so!d at forty-five 
francs a yard. The value depends on the width and design ; but I am 
ashamed to go on, lest I should be taken for a man-milliner. 

I shall conclude this paper with an observation of great novelty and 
truth, for I am anxious to communicate my discovery as widely as pos- 
sible. Itis, that a long walk iv autumn weatber willinfallibly make one 
thirsty. To the reader, therefore, who has accompanied my shadowy 
self hither and thither as I beckoned him, I may conscientiously advise 
a glass of vinous fizzy beer, and dust,—both productions of the neigh- 
bourhood,—and a short rest in the open air. Let us sit down in compa- 
ny with a pacific-looking warrior, and a coquettish washerwoman. If we 
fiad, as we probably shall, that our presence does not afford them that 
lively gratification which we could desire, we can talk to a gendarme, 
because he is, we perceive, uncomfortable in his cocked hat ; and we en- 
tertain an opinion that a brief discourse will do him good. If, stricken 
with the felicity of this idea, we proceed to cultivate his acquaintance, 
we shail learn that be is the son of an individual who was in some way 
connected with diligences. Ino political sentiments, therefore, we shall be 
delighted to kaow that be is a conservative Tory, and opposed to exist- 
ing things in general. ‘ Ah, sirs,” he will say to us, “ Malines is not the 

There is something in the Belgian cities, a sort of faded importance | same place it was in my boyhood; then it lay on the greatest bigh road 
mingled with content, of which the charm grows +tronger upon you daily. ‘in Belgium. It was one of the busiest posting-towns known; horses 
They remiad one of so many philosophical gentlemen whose fortunes | were wanted every hour of the twenty-four; the whips and trampets of 
have been much humbled, but whose tempers have been made sweeter by | the postilions, their spurs, aud their bravery bewitched all womankind ; 
calamity. Ido not think I should have liked them so well when they | then we could not even sleep of nights for noise and clatter ; now we do 
bade defiance to the chivalry of Burgundy and gave haughty protection | not see ten travelling-carriages in a year, and the postillions have fat- 
to fugitives from the wrath of the Counts of Flanders; when they re- | tened into railway-guards, and died out as a class entirely. We were 
volted so restively against the princes of the Houze of Austria; when | proud in those days of our felt hate, cashmere shawls, aud gilt leather 
they were the rich centres of commerce and arts, as in the time of Ra- | chairs, but all our trade is gone now except our lace, and that is going.’ 
bens ; or even when they shook off the yoke of Holland only five lustres| Our gendarme, however, had so well developed a breast to his cvat, he 
ago. Now allischanged. There is no noise or display or pride about | must have found it so excelleat an exercise to button it; bis face looked 
them. The glare of fashion and the pomp of wealth must be sought else- | so remarkably like a full moon; his back was so broad; his boots were 
where. No military music is heard pealing through their tranquil streets | so bulbous, that it was clearly nevertheless no unenviable position in life 
at noonday. No great man exposes his grandeur or his folly in a gilded | to be still a townsman of Malines. 
coach. No demagogue lifts a seditious voice in their plentiful market-| We bave ended our ramble, comrade; so your hand, and good-bye. 
places. The arrival of a company of piayers is an event, and the inbabi- | But did it ever occur to you, as it does to me at this moment, how rare 
tants go to see them in festival clothes. A ball is a matter to be ma- | a thing after all is even the most trifling work of genius? It is as rare 
turely considered, and a dinner-party is a weighty affair. Yet abide as beauty. Among all the thousands of books we read, bow few make 
awhile amongst those simple, kind-hearted Flemish folk, and you will! any durable impression on us! Oaly two or three writers in a century 
experience a sober but great delight. They will tend you in sickness | can play on that true key beneath which throbs the great heart of Na- 
with a natural goodness most geatle and patient ; sing you drowsy songs | ture. Thus a whole aray of literary travellers have visited Malines ; a 
as you get well, and tell you about their household affairs with a pathos | dozen volumes fairly Lave been written about it; yet Sir Bulwer Lytton 
or a humour so unaffected, a fidelity. of homely detail so minute that you | only has associated his name with the place. His neble and tender story 
may suppose yourself living in a picture by Teniers. I remember taking | of the heroic girl and ber blind lover, in the Pilgrims of the Rhine, comes 
considerable interest in the purchase of a birch broom, and feeling quite , alone to the recolleciion of all who visit it; so abiding is the remem- 
one of the family in the snug little inn where I stayed at Malines. Go, | brance of the lightest creation of a master. 
wanderiog traveller, about the still, clean, retired streets, and it will re- 
pose your eyes to dwell upon their peacefulness. The old painted | 
houses, with their grotesque mediwval gables and shady projecting roofs, | 
their niches and fretted woodwork, carry the mind at once two handr-d | 
years back. If hee) have really . —_ imagination within call, how- | 
ever, you may stand in yon streak of temperate autumn sunshine, and | . ’ : “ Suar- 
remember the fair seigneurie as it was in the fighting days of Charles the | -. —— od bog ss my 4 eo “f P doe a 
Bold. You may, without any very great effort, see him riding under that Arita tec ‘ ¥ : y , 
dark, solid archway with a gallant train of knights and ladies on jennet| Casualties will occur ; there is no providing against the infinite chap- 
and palfrey, hawks upon their wrists, aud eager dogs held in leashes by | ter of accidents. We bave met with a misfortune. Our country horse is 





MALINES. 

I am at Malines, on the Dyle, in Belgium, and the first person I meet 
is a placid watery-faced map, rolling a bandbox on a wheelbarrow. Any 
one remaining ten years in the country could hardly fiod a trait of na- 
tional manners more characteristic. Our honest neighbours seem to have 
taken for their motto the sensible device of Jehan le Maire—de peu assez, 
enough with little—and they stardily abide by the pithy maxim in ali 
their concerns. Roving on a little farther, with a leathern bag in one 
hand and an umbrella (to keep up appearances) in the other, I meet a 
marriage procession. A pleasanter scene of quiet comedy than that pre- 
sented by the six people which form it never stood out from the page of 
Cervantes or Le Sage. The bridegroom, a bumpkin, is drawing ata 
black untractable cigar, unaware that its fire is extinct, and shyly look- 
ing away from his wife ; he stares uneasily at his large awkward hands 
in their wedding gloves, and spreads bis fingers rigidly out fanwise. They 
resemble ten white puddings in tight cracked skins. It occurs at once 
to all beholders that he bas probably never gone through a period of time, 
50 exquisitely distressing as this morning of the happiest day of his life. 

The bride, clenching a stiff upright nosegay, bolds oa with her thumb 
and the stalks of the flowers to one of his drooping arms, and appears to 
be unconsciously pinching the extreme poiat of the elbow. She is hang- 
ing back as far as possible ; her face, naturally pretty enough, is the co- 
lour of beetroot from confusion and exposure to the sun ; her eyes droop 
with all the shrinking sensitiveness of provincial modesty. She has 
wriggled backwards a great part of her bridal veil, and it has tugged her 
virginial wreath all on one side. I am sure she cannot think what is 
making her feel so uncomfortable about the head, and she dares not put 
her band up to take out the pin which is galling her, lest she should drop 
her flowers or her handkerchief. As for speaking to her husband and 
asking him to hold either, it is not to be thought of for a moment, though 
she is almost ready to cry. Two stumbling friends or relatives who have 
honoured the marriage ceremony with their presence follow solemoly 
behind, evidently not knowing exactly how to fulfil their part or do what 
is expected of them on so momentous an occasion. Twice the second 
swain has trodden heavily on the bride’s dress and pulled out the gathers 
at her waist ; but the poor girl only reddens a deep crimson aud neither 
stops nor turns. A wortby elderly couple toddle contentedly in the 
rear ; they know the world too well to be flustered or disconcerted at iis 
gaze. It is for such as they that wedding breakfasts were invented, and 
I would wager that these good ripe souls are chiefly anxious touching the 
dish of pigs’ feet and ears, a great local delicacy, which will doubtless be 
an important part of the coming entertainment. 








THE DEATH OF OUR HORSE. 


BY FRED, 8. COZZENS, 





licly reproached Beaumarcbais with his relations with a man of such bad | 

tation. It was, however, in a pecuniary point of view, of far less goes also De Comines, that statesman and historian who was the greatest 
advantage to the emissary than the libellist, for while the latter became observer of his time. He looks silently on, with an involuaotary smile 
80 wealthy as to die a juge de paix at Arnay-le-Duc, Beaumarchais only | playing now and then about the corners of his mouth, and reias in his 
received the thanks o! the old king, who died a few days after his return. | horse, somewhat hustled by that splendid throng. A usurer with night- 
“TI admire,” he wrote upon this occasion, “ the oddity of fate that pur- | cap and spectacles, his scales and his leather money-bags, seems to grow 
sues me. If the king had only enjoyed his health for eight days longer, | out of the shadow of that antiquated room which juts forward and over- 
I should have been restored to that condition which iniquity has robbed | hangs the sluggish canal to Louvain. A boor, bis beer cups and his 


stout serving-men. 


me of. I had his royal word to that effect, and the unjust aversion which | dram, may be made at once ito fill the tavern saummer-house beside it. | 


had — inspired in him towards me was changed into a kindness even to 
ection. 

It was not to be expected that Louis XVI, attaching less importance 
to the reputation of Madame du Barry than his predecessor, should view 
the diplomatic labours of the author of the “ Barber of Seville” in quite 
80 favourable a light as Louis XV. But fortane here favoured Beaumar- 
chais. The manufacture of libels at London had turned out too profitable 
a lation to be dropped in a moment. 

‘o sooner had the king mounted the throne with his young wife, than 
the most abominable ecandals began to be whispered abroad. Outrages 
of this description, which have gone by under the influence of free go- 
vernments and a free press, were state matters under the régime of silence. 
The success of Beaumarchais’ mission under Louis XV. caused his services 
to be again sought for. On the present occasion he accepted gladly ; 
and he started full of zeal, arriving in London in June, 1774. The libel 
he had now time to quell was entitled “‘ Advice to the Spanish Branch 
as to ite Rights to the Crown of France in case of Default of Heirs.” Its 
author was an Italian Jew, Angelucci, but known in England by the 
name of Atkinson. 


But war, plague, and famine have swept over the land. The rude moun- 
taineers of Switzerland have broken the ranks of Charles, and checked 
the pride of his brilliant court. Malines has been taken by the Spanish, 
the Dutch, the English, and the French. So the rash duke and the 
shrewd politician, the dainty dames and stately cavaliers, the usurer and 
the boor, fade away into chaos, and you find yourself beneath the massive 
tower of the cathedral. 


would have been six hundred and forty feet high, had it been completed ; 
but, although begun in fourteen hundred and fifty-two, the design is not 
finished to this day, so that it may silently suggest to you an homily on 
the vanity of great intentions. Within is an alter-piece by Rubens, the 
princely painter, who called ambassadors his colleagues, aud was the 
friend of kings. The Last Supper is the subject, and the heads of the 
apostles have all bis striking excellence of expression, the flowing dra- 
peries his usual free bold touch ; but the figure of the Redeemer is i}! 
done, and the canvas has been injured. In the church of St. Joho you 
will likewise find the Adoration of the Magi, the Miraculous Draught of 
eh | Fishes, and a receipt for the prices paid for those pictures (one hundred 
This time Beaumarchais insisted upon an order written in the king’s | florins each day’s work), all by the hand of the grand old Fleming. In 
and having with great difficulty obtained it, he enclosed it in a nother church is a famous picture of the Crucifixion, a master-piece of 
, which he kept always suspended to his neck by a chain of the | Vaudyke, the bandsome courtier who married an earl’s daughter. Look 
same material. Thus provided with a royal talisman he set to work, and | 00 before you leave those churches, look in wondering admiration at their 
succeeded in obtaining the destruction of the libel, at an expense to the | beautifully carved pulpits. Every group is full of fearful hidden mean- 
French government of £1400 sterling. He then started for Amsterdam | ings, and dark monkish conceits. The men who wrought them have some 
with Angelucci, to superintend the destruction of the Dutch edition ; but | died violent deaths by their own hands, their minds being overtasked 
no sooner was this accomplished, than he found that the astute Jew had | and stimulated by that exciting and gloomy toil. Cast, therefore, no 
absconded to Nuremberg, carrying with him a copy that had escaped his | hasty tourist’s glance at their excelleace, but pause before each rever- 
and which was to be printed in French and Italian. Beaumar- | ently, as perhaps the labour of a lifetime, the whole embodied feelings of 
chais, irritated beyond measure at being thus duped, started in pursuit | some earnest spirit whose aspirings ended there. Every group is worth 
of his treacherous companion, and actually overtook him at the entrance | @ separate study, for there is not a stroke of the sculptor’s chisel but was 
of the forest of Neustadt, near Nuremberg, trotting along oa horseback. | limited by a thought. 
lucci, seeing the man he had so grossly deceived on his traces,made| Saunter past the Arsenal, the Town Hall, the Cannon Foundry, the 
forest. Beaumarchais, on his side, followed him on foot, pistol in | College, the Academy of Arts, and the Mont de Pié:é; mark the site of 
, and the Jew’s horse not being able to make its way among the | the fortifications which were demolished by the French in eighteen bua- 
he soon overtook him, seized him by his boot, tumbled him off, and, | dred and four. Take especial note of the well-managed new slaughter- 
oring his pockets and his bags, found the copy that had escaped his houses without the town. Then pause before Tuerlinkx’s statue of Mar- 
| garet of Austria, and while you remember the singular death of that im- 
his feat accomplished, he was returning through the forest to his, perial lady, hearken to the chimes which have rung you so merrily 
when he was io his turn attacked by two robbers. The talisman | through your walk—the musical chimes of Belgium, with a cheerful warn- 
is XVI. proved on this occasion to be really that which its owner ing iu every bell. Observe, as you linger there, the subdued bustle ot the 
ly dreamed of in bis imagination. His pistol missing fire, he re-| streets, as they gradually wake up in the afternoon, towards the end of 
a blow from the dagger of one of his assailants in his breast, but | the siesta which the Flemish borrowed from Spain. First appear the 
on the golden box, which turned it aside. After a severe struggle, | buxom milkwomen going their rounds ; an odour of delicately roasted 
Beaumarchais even succeeded in disarming his antagonist, but the other | coffee soon pervades the atmosphere ; and after a little while, forth comes 
robber, who bad fled at first, returning with a reinforcement of bandits, | the archbishop, an unassuming geutieman, though primate of all Bel- 
would have been all up with the secret agent of Louis bad not his| gium, with four thousand pounds a-year. He stays to speak to some 
and the postilion come at the same moment to his assistance. | tevants of the Beguinage, a noble charity which supports eight hundred 
whole story is so romantic as to be scarcely credible, were it not aged widows. Near them, with a professional step, marches the military 
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Among them, with wrinkled forehead and calm mien, | dead. 
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Much as we grieved over him living, still we cannot help brood- 
ing over his untimely fate. After all, sympatby, pity, tenderness, are in- 
explicable virtues; why should such a loss cast its little cloud over our 
domestic sun, when greater, more pitiable events fail to affect us? Our 
horse is dead! Well, be was not worth his fodder, yet we sorrow for him. 
The loss of fifty thousand Russians at Kars or Erzeroum, would not, could 
not, touch ns so nearly. This is a strange instrament—tbe human heart! 
An organ with unaccountable stops—a harp of a thousand strings, many 
of them, I fear me, deplorably short. 

In the winter time, when the frost builds its transparent flooring over 
the ponds, it is customary to fill the ice-housesin the country. It isa 
good thing to have an ice-house in the country. You keep yoursummer 
Sunday dinner, your milk, and your butter, in great perfection, if you 
have such a frigid tabernacle. Sometimes, on a sultry day, it is plea- 
sant to descend to its cool depths—to feel a winter atmosphere in the 
beart of the dog-days—to enjoy a sparry arctic in the midst ef a flowery 


Look up at the truncated steeple. It is as lofty as St. Paul’s, and | tropic. To build a good ice-house, you must have foresight, and a capa- 


ble carpenter. In China they rear them above ground; say a circle of 
bamboo poles lashed together ; at the top, thatched over with straw, and 
a few feet of earth thrown up around the base ; these keep the ice, even 
until the next year. Here, where ornate architecture is a necessity, ice- 
houses are more elaborately structured. What with a cupola, and a 
bracketted roof, knobs, and balls, and bells, a very pretty temple can be 
made of pagoda pattern, but then, it must be conceded, not so well cal- 
culated to resist a heavy thaw in Jaly, as others of plainer mould. 

Our ice-house, however, is not of the ornate kind ; nor is it of the con- 
servative species. In style, it is of the super-and-sub-terranean order of 
architecture, and really holds its own quite comfortably—except in very 
hot weather. We fill it usually in December, and this season our horse 
was brought forth in all his harness, to draw the clear blue blocks from 
Baldwin’s haunted pond, upon a strong sled ;—we supposed he couid per- 
form that duty with credit to himseif. So we thougut, * Alas poor Yo- 
rick !” 

Baldwin’s pond is a vast sheet of water, in trath it is The Mepperhan 
River dammed up; and around its legended briuk there are villas, and 
gardens, and noble trees, and wild vines, and a couple of hat factories, 
and just below it, a waterfall, and, in the distance, Chicken Island, and 
beyond that a bridge, and further on a gate, with a broad arch above it, 
through which you enter the village. In the summer time its sweet 6c- 
clusion would enchant Kensett ; in winter its picturesqueness would ar- 
rest Gignoux. The pond in December is a mine of wealth to the team:- 
ters, as there are scores of ice-houses to be filled in the village ; and from 
the transparent clearness of its waters, it makes pure, blue ice, valuable 
to pack, and to keep, and to use. “ Alas poor Yerick!” 

Just above it is “ The Glen,” which in autumn is the wildest and grand- 
est place imagination can conceive of, with its proud abundance of foli- 
age in such profusion of colour, that nature’s opulence itself seems to be 
there exhausted in tints. As you stand upon its western shore, and look 
across the pond, you see opposite, THE HOUSB WITH THE STONE CHIMNEY, 
nestled down among the frowzy willows, and just beyond that again, |S 
the road that skirts the river, aud if you follow that for a short distance 
you will come to the upper pond, over which hangs the double arch of 
the aqueduct. 

The pond is a great resort for ekaters in the winter, and sometimes o! 
a moonlight evening, its white floor is a scene of enchantment, with the 
phantom-like crowd, whirling and shifting, in a maze of light and no 
dow. To and from this pond our poor old horse, with bis rude sled, b 
been travelling all day, really earning his feed, and establishing a repu- 
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tation for himself of the most creditable nature, when it chanced, towards | 
nightfall, there befell bim an aceident. . | 
getting out the blocks of ice, the men had worked down towards 
the dam, making a sort of basin of water, which reached from the ceatre 
of the frozen sheet to the briak of the fall, and projecting into this tiny 
bay was a tongue, or peningula of ice, connected with the main sheet 
over the upper, or northera part of the pond. Upon this narrow peuin- 
sula the sled was backed, with the rear end close to the open water, our 
r horse standing with bis back towards it also ; unconscious of the 
Pie which was awa'ting him. In this position he had stood hour after 
hour, as block after block had been hauled up from the water, until bis | 
load was completed, and then straining at his cracking barness until the | 
half-frozen runners of the sled slipped from their icy grooves, away he | 
would go with bis crystal freight, to fill up the ice-house. It seems, how- | 
ever, that, by reason of the continued cold weather, the blocks of ice were | 
unusually thick, and heavy, so that hauling them out of the basin by haod 
labour, was very severe upon the men, but, as it chanced, there came a 
ood Samaritan to the pond, towards the close of the day, who seeing 
the men so hard at work, bethought him of a remedy which was in the 
village, in the shape of a “ derrick.”” Now a derrick is an instrument 
well known upon our coasts, and in our larger cities, but not so common 
in the country. It is a frame-work of timber that stands up upright, 
sometimes upon two legs, sometimes upon three or four, and at the top 
of the upright beams there is a long cross-piece, like the mizen yard of a 
ship, and at the end of the yard arm, a block and tackle. Of course it 
would be quite easy with this engine to raise the largest lamps from the 
water, so some of the men went to bring it to the pond upon a sled, while 
others ceased hauling the ice, and gave up working until it arrived to as- 
gist them. In a short time the men returned, and at once they were bard 
enough at work, raising the derrick upright on the unbroken sheet of ice, 
just over against, and parallel with, the peniusula, upon which our poor 
horse, with bis empty sled was standing, patiently waiting for bis load. 
Once or twice he was seen to give the huge instrument an ominous 
glance, #0 that one of the men walked up to bold his head, for fear he 
would take fright and run away fromit. Pity he bad not. Up it rose 
portentous in the air, got almost to its place, etood for a moment straight 
up, then leaned over the other side, slipped upon the ice—there was a 
ery “ Get out of the way !”—and down rushed the derrick with a thun- 
derous blow that broke off our poor horse’s peninsula, and launched bim 
and his sled on an ice-island, in the midst of the basin of water. For a 
short time he kept bis footing upon the island, but the end upon which he 
was standing gradually sank into the water, until he slid into the cool 
element, and then, instead of swimming towards the unbroken ice, where 
he would bave found assistance, he turned down stream, and towing his 
sled behind ‘him, reached at last the edge of tbe mill-dam. There, after 
some struggles, he managed to get one fore leg over the brink, and so 
hung, in spite of all pereuasion, his nostrils throbbing with terror, bis 
neck smoking with cold, and his one pitiful eye looking wistfully toward 
the crowd that had betrayed him. Had there been a boat he might have 
been saved, but there was none near, except a skiff, both filled with, and 
bedded in, a solid mass of ice, near the shore. The water was pouring 
over the dam, so that no one could approach him from below, nor could 
living man walk upon its slippery edge. They tried to throw a slip-noose 
over his neck, but without success ; they held a sieve of oats in the most 
tempting way towards him, but he shook his head. At last, when all 
efforts to save him proved unavailing, an old sea captain who had com- 
manded a Nepperhan sloop in the last war, and had seen service, was 
touched with pity ; he sent for his gun. The old fellow’s hand shook as 
he loaded it, but he loaded it deliberately, took excellent aim, fired, and, 
amid a thousand echoes, the head of our poor horse was thrown up in the 
air for a moment, and then it dropped upon the brink of the dam, There 
it lay in the midst of the waters—stirring from side to side with the rip- 
ples that poured over the edge—so life-like in its motions, that some said 
“he must yet live ;” but it was not so, and the next morning it was 
firmly set in an icy collar, and to this day he may be seen looking over 
the mijl-dam, as you approach Baldwin’s pond, from the south, by way of 
Chicken Ieland, or as you come up the road, hard by THE HOUSE WITH THE 
STONE CHIMNEY. 





A FRENCH VIEW OF ENGLAND’S FUTURE. 


The Comte de Montalembert has just published a volume entitled “ De |” 

Avenir Politique de l’Angleterre.”’” The Atheneum thus reviews it: 
‘« What is to become of England?” 

M. Montalembert’s query takes our breath. Is a new Armada on tbe 
coast, while our admirals talk of sharpening their cutlasses because every- 
thing depends on the precision of their fire? Is a new Guy Fawkes 
moling in the earth and threatening to blow up Mr. Drummond, Mr 
Spooner, and our collective wisdom? Is a new Napoleon, in a grey coat 
borrowed from Baker Street, gaging through a new lorgnette at the Cape 
of Storms? After a few pages, we recover breath. It is not so bad as it 
sounds. England, we are relieved to learn, is not dancing on a volcano, 
nor smoking a pipe on a powder-eask. Our sparkling French critic 
really sees no evil, and means no harm. He has no tale to tell of Cos- 
sack preparation or Austrian wile. He has not even a Flora M'‘Ivor to 
unmask, or an Emmet to denounce. He asks these terrible questions—Is 
England about to perish ?—What is to become of England ?—only to be 
smart and effective. Like so many of his clever compeers in France, M. 
Montalembert rings the town bells, not because there is a fire, but because 
he wishes to draw a crowd. And of course he will succeed,—thereby 
proving once again—to the heart-ease of many dramatists and perhaps 
a few men of letters—the vast superiority of French over English literary 
art. A plain Saxon, with no eye to the market, would have clumsily 
called such a book, “ An Inquiry into the Present State and Future Pros- 
pects of Aristocracy in the British Empire, with an Essay oa the Proba- 
bilities of an Early Submission of the English People and Government to 
the Holy See.” And his book would have failed, and would have de- 
served to fail. M. Montalembert first alarms us with a shot :—we run 
out to see the row, and catch asermon. He fires only blank cartridge ; 
but a rifle-shot will compel attention in an evening party just as well 
with powder as with lead. 

Last year M. Montalembert spent some days in London, and even ran 
down to Oxford and Cambridge, to ascertain whether England is about 
to perish. It was kind of so illustrious a member of the French nobd/esse 
to take this interest in our fate ; but it was not for our sakes so much as 
for his own sake that the orator crossed the Channel. He belongs to an 
order which has lost its way in the world. Their sonorous names, he 
tells us, are all that Revolution has left to the aristocracy of France,— 
who are, consequently, worse off now than their ancestors were after the 
disaster at Pavia. M. Montalembert crossed the sea in search of a future 
for the aristocracy ; and he found it (we are glad to say incidentally) 
where Ceelebs found his wife :—among the domestic virtues of the wealthy 
and refined. Some of our readers will recall with pleasure the image 
of a visitor so frank and guy, so accomplisked in epigram, so rich in fer- 
vour, 80 full of soft adorings. M. Montalembert saw much to admire 
among us, and enough of error to serve for shade in his picture. But his 
censure—we say it seriously—is just as pleasant to us as his praise. 
That which he understands and likes he praises with almost insular heart- 
ness ; that which be mourns over, in a very bitter spirit and in very bril- 
liant epigrams—our growing liberality of thought and our solid grasp 
of the right of private judgment—we have the weakness to esteem as 
among our best glories. We are well satisfied, therefore, with our cen- 
sor. We have been eo badly abused, it is a relief to be blamed by a man 
of genius, 

Another French writer, of bigh place and lively fancy, described us a 
few years ago as going to the—doge! In Ledra Rollin’s view, the only 
country in Earope strong enongh to yield him shelter was about to pe- 
trish ; and the dismal prospect seemed to afford the Tribune of Liberty a 
great deal of very logical consolation. P. + England, it was said, had 
no star—no banner—no mission; and wha: could be expected from a 
country which shielded Ledru Rollin from the knife of a Napoleon, and 
yet refused to adopt a star, a banner, acd a mission! Other gentlemen 
to whom we owe even less than we owed to a French Director—patriots 
ending by the dozen in inis and owskis—have been equally civil in praise 
be fogs and rain, our emoke and mist,—our climate without sun, 
tel vat be et and without colour. Men who never in their own coun- 
10 peltne “ i —— erm | green, skies piled with clouds, women with the 

canitered itiahts 8, have spat their slime on our fields and flowers, and 
it ifit od : e lensnie at the hands which gave them bread. So be 
will eet alse no ca for many a day to come, we trust that England 
us better He some) mer and a mission. M. Montalembert treats 
ani dae faulte aahere bo a Christian and a Frenchman. Of course, he 
we tatihes pried ~ of them faults which we own and are proud of, as 
whic 2 Ape : *igand or regicide ancestor; and some of them faults 
ope toamend. But he gives us plenty of sugar to our lemon. 


He is smitten with adoration 
, ‘ion of o 1 
training, aod our public vine ce ur country life, our system of school 


and then we jolt; the road is broken, with a tree fallen here, and a 
rut worn there ; but the fresh air is blowing around us, the wild flowers 
are in the hedges, a smell of epring comes from the meadows, and the hills 
rise in the distance, with clumps of elm and willow, und the village 
spires peep out, and the sun is overhead. ; ! 

England, we feel grateful to know on M, Montalembert’s authority, is 
not about to perish. Such a conviction—easy as it seems to us, who are 
native here and to the manor born—was not gained without toil and some 
sorences of spirit by our noble visitor. England, he tells us, is not easily 
undetstood, which we dare say is true. “ Baron Bulow,” says M. Mon- 
talembert, * who was for many years Prussian minister in London, told 
one of his countrymen who asked bis opinion on the country where he had 
resided so long, “ When I had been here three weeks, I was ready to write 
a book on England ; after three months, the task appeared to me very 
difficult ; and now that I have lived here three years, I fiad it imposst- 
ble.’ ’—Baron Biilow would probably bave found the same thiog true of 
France or Italy. Byron bas a story nearly similar about Venice. A 
great people are not to be read at a gallop. Those who try it, will gene- 
rally find it easier to pipe than to pluck out the heart of our mystery. M. 
Montalembert very fairly says of England :— 

“ England is not like those Continental gardens or parks, with straight 
avenues of well-trimmed trees, where you look forward and backward, to 
the right and to the left, and see on all sides straight alleys, neatly gra- 
velled, watered, and watched by a vigilant police. It is a vast and flou- 
rishing forest, where there are good and bad roads, paths straight and 
crooked,charming lawas and abominable sloughs, centenary oaks and in- 
extricable briars, but where all is spoataneous, robust, vigorous, and 
abounding in every part with life and nature. But you must explore it, 
sound it, penetrate it, through and through in all directions and in all 
seasons, to form an idea of what it really is. Even then you will never 
be sure that your idea is exact or complete ; but you will at least kaow 
and feel that there is in it a mass of life, strength, and beauty which must 
indeed one day perish like al! that is mortal, and may to morrow be con- 
sumed by the visitation of Heaven, but where nothing indicates as yet 
the rapid decline and early mortality that the enemies of Eagland proy- 
nosticate for her. 


One of the very sharpest briars in this forest is Lord Palmerston, of 
whom, and of whose policy, our dashing critic expresses the moat lively 
abhorrence. With Lord Palmerston our foreign policy also goes deep 
into the mire :— 


“TI do not venture to criticise, nor, above all, to defend her foreign 
policy. I maintain, with regard to him who has for so many years di- 
rected it, the same opinion that I had before the catastrophe of 1848. I 
then already saw in Lord Palmerston,—in the champion of Pacifico in 
Greece, and the oppressor of the small cantons of Switzerland,—a great 
contempt for the rights of the weak, and a ready ally of revolution 
against liberty. This opinion is amply confirmed by the deep sympathy 
he has siace shown for some ideas and some institutions, of the popularity 
of which no one before 1848 would have dared to dream. The English 
people have been, it must be confessed, his but too faithful accomplices. 
But apart from this individual influence, I abandon to the enemies of the 
English people the task of examining her foreign policy. I recognize in 
it but too well the cruel and implacable self love which characterizes in 
history all ambitious nations, and, more than all others, the Romans, 
whom England reproduces so faithfully in her greatness, her constitu. 
tional liberty, her proud selfishness, and her indomitable energy.’’ 


Elsewhere we are reminded of the “insupportable arrogance of the 
English diplomacy towards the weak, and of the English press towards 
everybody.” Our diplomacy concerns us very little ; we have ceased to 
believe in it ; and we give it up to the vengeance of M. Montalembert. 
But we demur to receive from a scholar and a man of intellect, as a fair 
description of the English press, a phrase that would scarcely befit a 
Croat. Even Haynau found defenders in the London press. Will any 
one believe the bold accusation here preferred against our daily jour- 
nals ?— 

“The great English newspapers keep up, at a vast expense, in foreign 
capitals, correspondents, who are instructed to falsify and contradict facts 
and rights to whatever extent may be necessary to flatter and forward 
British prejudices and interests ; and they fulfil their task with complete 
success. Adulation become: them as brutal as insult.” 


Is it true, as hereafter asserted, that English journalists have forgotten 
heir honour, their protests, and their antecedents !— 


“ The question is the happy alliance between France and England, now 
sanctioned by victory, but which bad been prepared, prophesied, praised, 
and popularised first by Madame de Staél, and since by all liberal-states- 
men in France. The English press, in order to pay its homage to this 
new friendship, fancies itself at liberty to forget or deny all the surpris 
ing improvements in religion, in public and private charities, in civil li- 
berty—the admirable results obtained by the genius of France in Jetters, 
in arts, in historical ecience, in the repression of crime, in industry, and, 
in short, in all the various elements of public or private life during 
thirty-seven vears of our political liberty. In the face of the contrast 
offered by the religious, intellectual, and social state of France io 1850 to 
that of France in 1812, I know but one French newspaper which would 
dare to say what an Englishman said in the Times of the 12th November 
last—that ‘he regretted the Napoleonian era should have been inter- 
rupted by the dark episode of the Restoration, and the corrupt interme- 
dium of the Orleanist system.’ Such are the abuses which may accom- 
pany the most precious of rights ; such is the toll that passion and false- 
hood require from truth to allow it a free passage.” 


This is a bold charge to make against the London journal which pro- 
tested most warmly against the usurpation of the man whom M. Monta- 
lembert stigmatizes asan “ adventurer’ and owns as a master. It is not 
our fault thatan “ adventurer” rules in France. In dealing with France, 
we can only deal with her through the rulers she herself acknowledges. 
Before we part with the press, we must do M. Montalembert the justice 
to quote the following testimony to our fairness as compared against the 
unfairness of French journals :— 

“* English publicity is neither imposed, ner guaranteed, nor restrained 
by law. It is in the manners and iu the public spirit of the nation. It 
arises out of a long practice of liberty. It has become the first necessity 
aud the most imperious habit of the country. Do not expect from the 
English journalist either justice or moderation in his judgments ;—no— 
but you will have at least the detailed and faithful account of the 
facts that he appreciates ; the exact reproduction of the words spoken or 
written that he censures will always appear uomautilated in his columns 
by the side of his own articles, and the fair balance of truth is re-esta- 
blished. Let us take two examples where the contrast between France 
and England is the most striking. The reporting of parliamentary de- 
bates, when it was free with us, was liable to the most important mutila- 
tions and alterations, according to the opinions or the passious of the 
journalist, though he pretended that he was giving his readers an exact 
account of the debate. I know of none but the Journal des Débats which 
made an honourable exception to this rule. Who does not remember 
how the J/Vational used to season the speeches of its adversaries with 
imaginary interruptions and insults, forged in its own office? These 
shameful tricks are unknown to the English press. Whether you take up a 
Liberal or a Conservative paper, you will almost always fiad a faithful 
report of the adverse arguments, and a fair accounts of the incidents of 
the most exciting debate. The reporters sometimes embellish the style 
of the speeches, bat they would disdain to ald or to retreach an essen- 
tial word or idea.” 


M. Montalembert undertakes to explain to Europe the position of Eng- 
land in the war against Russia. This explanation, except as to details 
and inferences, is essentially fair and moderate.— 

“ Let us then pass over the exterior policy of Hogland—saying but ore 
word of her position in the present war—to point out the error of those 
who fancied they saw a symptom of her ruin in the disorganization of ber 
military services in the Crimea. I admit that she herself has made too 
much noise about her own disasters, and that the statesmen on whose 
shoulders all the responsibility has been thrown have submitted much too 
quietly to the reproaches with which they have been loaded. It appears 
to me that their defence is obvious and simple ; and that the real respon- 
sibility must fairly be charged on unforeseen and unforeseeable events, 
and as the natural consequences of the system voluntarily aad scientifi- 
cally adopted by England since her Parliamentary reform. The nation 
and the Government had, without doubt, singularly misunderstood the 
strength of the adversary they were going to fight on his owa ground, 
Undoubtedly they sbared the general illusion which the first defeats of 
the Russians by the Turks had created. Undoubtedly they had not cal- 
culated all the innumerable combivations of time, sickness, distance, and 
the elements. The genius of foresight had undoubtedly no seat in the 
Cabinet. But what right, after all, have the English people to wonder 
at and find fault with generai results for which they ought to have been 





. He rarely tires of praise, save when he 
tant en a of Palmerston, of Manchester, or of cotton. But the na- 
os ian 'y of the high bred gentleman returns in a trice. Sweet 

ve in a country lane is achat with him about England. Now 


as well prepared as their ministers? England has not had, as France 
bas in Algeria, an incomparable echool, where our army has been for 
| twenty years, guided by illustrious generals, inepirited by the examples 
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of princes, young, gallant, and modest—an army practised in all the 
most laborious exercises of war.” 

At this point, we come upon the real weakness of M. Montalembert’s 
estimates. England has a military school—in Hinddstan—larger than 
Algeria, and an army more numerous than that of France, aleo guided oy 
illustrious generals. These generals, however, have not been emplo 
in the war. M. Montalembert may not care to ask the reason why. Bat 
every man who reads his book in Eng.and knows, and regrets, the reason 
—the aristocratic organization of the home army and the exclusive spirit 
of the service—things which our French author ardently admires, and 
hopes to see exist for ever in our very beautiful and benign couatry. 

In this desire M. Montalembert is logical. With him aristocracy 
means liberty, growth, order, and is opposed to despotism and anarchy. 
In fact, he treats of Democracy and Aristocracy as two names meaning 
one thing—two forms having one end—Liberty. But then he means by 
Democracy the power which “ governs everywhere, though it may not 
yet reign everywhere”—governs for the benefit of all, not for the benefit 
of a majority.— 


“ After baving travestied the History of the French Revolution in the 
Rabelais style, where the atrocities of the actors and the innocence of the 
victims are confounded and at with a revolting and disguatio 
buffoonery, Mr. Carlyle tried to impose on England a sort of Cromwell. 


worship, to begin with. He bas many admirers and copyists. A nam- 
ber of periodicals have become the echo of his doctrine. This adoration 


of Force—this kissing of the iron hand—is nothing but a uence— 
apparently paradoxical, but profoundly logical—of the spirit of deaocss- 


cy cleverly grafted on the interests and the passions of the moment. It © 


may help to explain certain recent phenomena of popular admiration in 
England which have astonished the world. Some languishing poets make 
themselves the organs and partisans of this admiration and of this 

envy, in some elegies which contrast strangely with the national 
which inflamed the poets and prose writers of the last century in all 

of society. We remember that in the reign of Louis XIV. the French re- 
fugees in England published a protestation, entitled ‘ The Sighs of enslay- 
ed France for Liberty.’ In our time, if the verses and prose of those pa- 
negyrists of revolutionary reform were deserving of so great an honoar, 
we might form a miseellany of complaints, entitled ‘ The Sighs of free 
England for Slavery !’ ” 


That Mr. Carlyle has many admirers we doubt ; that a number of peri- 
odicals have become the echoes of his opinions we were not aware. The 
adoration of Force, M. Montalembert may rest asenred, has no disciples 
in England save a few crotchetty people, whose opinions are of no conse- 
quence to anybody and of no use to themselves. Englishmen admire, as 
they have always admired, Will, Energy, Resolution. We like to see 
power fruitful; but the best crowns in our gift are given, not to Success, 
but to Duty. When M. Montalembert tells Europe that ‘‘ English litera- 
ture begins to applaud power obtained by violence,’’ he tells it what is 
not true of any party or in any sense. No writer applauds Napoleon the 
Third for the treachery and violence used in his advent to the throne, 
Every one who writes in England—every one who holds the public ear— 
separates the violence which led to power from the loyalty with which it 
has been exercised. When our author tells his reader that Eo 
“seems to envy those nations who have sacrificed their public ta, 
their history, and their honour to brute force,” we are willing to leave 
the assertion without reply. 

* = . = * 


M. Montalembert, who brings his Continental experience to bear on 
England, sees more clearly than ourselves that with us careers are really 
open to talent. He takes the example of Mr. Layard :— 


“‘One may say without fear of contradiction that there is not, that 
there never has been, in the world a government where access to distinc- 
tion and power is so easy and eo sure as it is in England to every man 
who possesses talent and energy, whatever his origin, or even whatever 
his opinions. He will acquire them sooner than he would anywhere else, 
and without being obliged to sacrifice his dignity or his convictions to the 
exigencies of a government, and even without the obligation of binding 
himself to a party. A man who has been much talked of recently, Mr. 
Layard, who professes himself the great adversary of the existing oligar 
chy, refutes his own cause by his own example. Without protection, 
without fortune, without belonging to the Whigs or to the Tories, after 
having spent come of his early years in exploring the antiquities of Nine- 
veb, he bad reached, before he is forty years of age, and having buat just 
entered parliament, the very high position of Under-Secre of State 
for Foreign Affairs, which he soon resigned, but voluntarily a_i 
to the wishes of two suceessive ministries. He probably thought that h 
political position gave him a right to expect something still higher; and 
whilst wating for the moment, probably very near, when he will reach 
his mark, he enjoys a considerable popularity, and that immense note- 
riety which it is given to public men to attain only in representative go- 
vernments. 


But our parliamentary life, admirable as it seems to M. Montalembert, is 
less interesting to him than our school life. His account of Eton is charm- 
ing—like a French poet’s talk of Richmond Park or Windsor Forest ; and 
his contrast of its free and vigorous system with the restraints and disei- 
pline of the Lyceums of France is excellent in spirit and in sense. He is 
speaking of the edifice :— 


“* Opposite to it, and on the other side of the Thames, is Windsor Cas- 
tle, the home of royalty, with its huge Round Tower, built by William the 
Conqueror, and its St. George’s Chapel, all covered with the arms of the 
Kuights of the Garter since Edward III. Around the school are wide 
meadows, bounded by the windings of the Thames, which form as it were 
@ park of lawns and groves, as far as the eye can see. But the pupils are 
not confined to their playground ; they pour out at all hours into the sur- 
rounding country, and in the neighbouring towns and villages; except 
during the echeol-hours, they do pretty much what they like, and very 
rarely abuse this liberty, which appears so strange to us. Unwatched by 
aby special superintendent, with no restrictions but those imposed by 
certain traditional customs and by that self-respect which every English- 
man is so early taught, they thus begin their apprenticeship of public life 
and of self government, as their fathers and ours did in the schools of the 
middie ages. The number of studious and successful scholars is not 
greater probably than in our Lycées—perhaps less ; but the study of an- 
cient languages is with some carried very high, and is popular with all. 
Moreover, in the mass of these children, life, health, and intelligence over- 
flow with a sort of expensive and respectful serenity, which is not met 
with among the pupils of our scholastic barracks. hat a difference be- 
tween such a residence and the houses in which we were doomed to pass 
our educational days—gloomy prisons, blocked up between two streets of 
Paris, surrounded on all sides by the roofs and chimney-pots of the neigh- 
bouring houses, with two rows of sickly trees struggling tor life in a court- 
yard, paved or gravelled, and our only recreation a miserable walk once 
a week or fortnight through the guinguettes of the faubourgs! And yet 
one sees 00 rudeness or low manners in these young people, thus early 
emancipated. On certain gala days the older boys figure in court dresses 
before the Royal Family and the aristocracy, and declaim some Greek, or 
Latin, or English speeches, with an ease and a simplicity of good taste 
that practised orators might envy. But to form a just opinion of the anti- 
cipated manliness of these children of liberty, as well as of the general 
and energetic vitality of the superior classes in England, we must see 
these boys during their op epee under the shade of their great trees : 
we shall then understand the saying of the Duke of Wellington, when he 
returned in the decline of his days to this beautiful spot, where he had 
been brought up—recollecting the plays of his youtb, and finding the 
same precocious vigor in the descendants of his old playmates and 


friends, he exclaimed aloud—‘ It is here that the battle of Waterloo was 
won, 


Equally brisk and gay is the description of Oxford. Our visitor—the 
very Bayard of the Roman Church—dwells with a peculiar unction on 
the recent perversions at that celebrated shrine,—perversions which he 
hopes may be the heralds of a national submission. He extols the men 
who have left our National Church as supreme in virtue and in intellect ; 
and their submission to Rome, he says, in a passage curiously infelicitous, 
“has beheaded the Anglican clergy.” If the rest would only follow! 
The bare thought of England, with its wealth, its energy, and its practi- 
cal genius, lying at the foot of the Pope, exalts the the Catholic layman 
into eloquence. He exclaims :— 

“What would not the English,if they had remained true to the old faith, 
have done for it with this indefatigable activity, their indomitable ener- 
gy, the propagandising influence of their commerce, their fleet, the mu- 
nificence of their contributions, now so py given to error! What 
strength—what help, the Roman Church would have found there? what 
an abandant harvest in the race who gave to ecclesiastical liberty St. 
Anselm, St. Thomas, St. Edmund, the most valiant champions that the 
Church ever had—that race which now dedicates so many treasures of 
money and perseveranee to the propagation of an erroneous and impo- 
tent Christianity! What a compensation it would be for the Church 
what a contrast with the Southera nations, which now, after two centu- 
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are on tbe high road to apostacy! But 
fluence woald i opme | y deoye ery 
the hearts of the Englieh people! How it wou ve softened its 
pat win ta Rispocition, purited its esperity, and, above all, diminished 
its ble egotiem! She would then have realized the ideal of a 
Caibelie nation. with all the civilization of modern days. But God de- 
creed otherwise. The spirit of evil has prevailed.” y 
usiasm will make the reader smile. We suppose it is ortho- 
dente. Stentalenbert to write this nonsense. If he believes it, we 
have nothing more to say, except to remind him how very awkwardly 
it oceurs for bis argument that our point of departure as a nation on a 
course of prosperity and liberty was also our point of departure from the 
See. 


ries of sterlity and of decline, 
what a benign and salutary iv 


* os . * * 


But we must not allow our readers to infer that M. Montalembert’s 
volume is addressed to them. It is written, not for the meridian of Lon- 
don, but that of Paris. The author writes of England, but he is think- 
ing of France. What he admires in England are the institutions which 
France has lost, and which the Church and the Aristocracy hope to re- 
eover. From beginning to end, the Future of England is the mere cipher 
used to express the Future of France. The following is empbatic.— 

“ The — of a nation which has gone through the despotism of 
the Tudors, which has survived the frauds and the corruption of the Stu- 
arts, and submitted to the rude band of Cromwell, to reach the station 
where it stands, has nothing which need make otber nations despair, 
or even doubt while their ap pentioon? is all going on. The 
Reign of Terror has stained our history with some pages more bloody 
than the history of England, but she has none more shameful. I know 
nothing in the annals of any modern people which equals the political 
degradation of England under the despotism of Henry VIII., without 
honour at home and without glory abroad ;—nothing which surpasses the 
baseness of parties under Charles IL, when the most enlightened men 
were the accomplices or the dupes of such a sanguinary impostor as Titus 
Oates, when both agi eng and opposition were competitors for the 
bribes so infamously systematized as to have become sa/aries from Louis 
XTV., the most formidable enemy of their country. . 


“It is but little more than a century that modern England has enjoyed 
that plentitude of liberty which her constitution was preparing for her. 
Through what bloody struggles, through what long eclipses, through 
what cruel trials and hazards, has she not had to pass before arriving to 
that fall and peaceful possession of herself! How often from the reign 
of King John to that of George II. has the honest and patriotic English- 
man not had to doubt of the future destinies of his country, of the tri- 
umph of right, and of the maintenance of his dearest liberties! Those 
who have persevered—who have trusted —who have hoped against hope, 
have been finally successful; but it has been only by courage, by pa- 
tience, by a robust faith in the good cause and in good sense, that they 
have been finally rewarded by the seion and enjoyment of that con- 
stitution which cost them so dear, but which is worth all its cost, and 
which has won for them the admiration of the most elevated minds, from 
Montesquieu to the Comte de Maistre.” 

Stili more to the point—and still more eloquent—is the closing para- 
graph of this amusing and instructive volume.— 

“ Enlightened by such great examples, let us accept the passing humi- 
liation under which Liberty now lies as a deserved chastisement for the 
ingratitude,the folly, the spirit of discord and disorder by which we have so 
eruelly abused its first benefits. But let us continue to believe in it, and 
let us endeavour by the trials that we suffer to acquire for us and our 
eserty A the merits in which we have heretofore failed. We are walking 

eed in darkness, but still in a road we know—which we have seen by 
Eclipses surprise children only, and fri 


t, and which on the return of a we shall recognize again. 
ee these dark intervals with unbent heads and tranquil 
” 


* 


ghten none but savages. Let us 


Before closing our notice of M. Montalembert’s work, we must record 
our praise of the sharp, pithy, sparkling style in which it bas been ren- 
dered into English. The translation shows a thorough knowledge and 
a thorough mastery of both languages. 


Notwithstanding the above praise of the translation,the Count has protested 
publicly against its many serious inaccuracies. The reviewer probably spoke, 
without comparing the version with the original. —Ed. Ao. 





BILLY MALOWNEY’S 
TASTE OF LOVE AND GLORY. 

Let the reader fancy a soft summer evening, the fresh dews falliog on 
bush and flower ; the sun has just gone down, and the thrilling vespers of 
thrushes and blackbirds ring with a wild joy through the saddened air ; 
the west is piled with fantastic clouds, and clothed in tints of crimson and 

* amber, melting away into a wan green, and so eastward into the deepest 
blue, through which soon the stars will begin to peep. Let him fancy 
himself seated upon the low mossy wall of an ancieat churchyard, where 
hundreds of grey stones rise above the sward, under the fantastic branches 
of two or three half-withered ash trees, spreading their arms in everlast- 
ing love and sorrow over the dead. The narrow road upon which I and 

companion await the tax-cart that is to carry me and my basket, 

th its rich fruitage of speckled trout, away, lies at his feet, and far be- 
low an undulating plain, rising westward again into the soft hills, 
and traversed (every here and there visibly) by a winding stream, which, 
even through the mists of evening, catches and returns the funeral glories 
of the skies. As the eye traces its wayward wanderings, it loses them 
for a moment in the heaving verdure of white-thorns and ash, from among 
whieh floats from some dozen rude chimneys, mostly unseen, the transpa- 
rent blue film of turf smoke. There we know, although we cannot see 
it, the steep old bridge of Carrickadrum spans the river ; and stretching 
away far to the right, the valley of Lisnamoe, its steeps and hollows, its 
straggling hedges, its fair-green, its tall scattered trees, and old grey 
tower, are disappearing fast ameng the discoloured tints and haze of 
evening. Those landmarks, as we sit, listlessly, expecting the arrival of 
our modest conveyance, suggest to our companion—a bare-legged Celtic 
brother of the gentle craft, somewhat at the wrong side of forty, with a 
turf-coloured caubeen, patched frieze, a clear, brown complexion, dark 
grey eyes, and a right pleasant dash of roguery in his features-—the tale, 
which if the reader pleases, he is welcome to hear along with me, just as 
it falls from the lips of our humble comrade. His words I can give, but 
your own fancy must supply the advantage of an intelligent, expressive 
countenance, and what is perhaps harder still, the harmony of his glori- 
ous brogue, that, like the melodies of our own dear country, will leave a 
barthen of mirth or of sorrow with nearly equal propriety ; tickling the 
ae as easily as it plays with the heartstrings ; and is in itself a 
music, that, I trust, may never, never—scouted and despised 

oo it be—never cease, like the lost tones of our harp, to be heard in 
the fields of my country, in welcome or endearment, in fun or in sorrow, 
stirring the hearts of Irish men and Irish women. My friend of the cau- 
been and naked sbanks, then, commenced, and continued his relation, as 
nearly as possible, in the following words :— 


Av coorse ye often heerd talk of Bill 
bridge of Carrickadrum. Leum-a-rinka was the name they put on him, 
he was sich a beautiful dancer. An’ faix, it’s he was the rale sportin’ boy, 
every way—killing the hares and gaffing the salmons, an’ fightin’ the 
men, an’ funnin’ the women, and coortin’ the girls ; an’, be the same to- 
ken, there was not a colleen inside iv his jurisdiction but was breakin’ 
her heart wid the fair love iv him. Well, this was all pleasant enough, 
to be sure, while it lasted ; but inhuman beings is born to misfortune, 
an’ Bill’s divarshjn was not to last always. A young boy can’t be conti- 
nially coortin’ and kissin’ the girls (an’ more’s the pity) without exposin’ 
himself to the most eminent parril ; an’ so signs an, what should happen 
Billy Malowney himself, but to fall in love at last wid little Molly Dono- 
van, in Coolnamoe. 

I never could ondherstand why, in the world, it was Bill fell in love 
wid her, above all the girls in the country. She was not within four 
stone weight iv being as fat as Fee Brallaghan ; and as for redness in the 
face, she could not hould a candle to Judy Flaherty. (Poor Judy! she 
was my sweetheart, the darlin’, an’ coorted me constant, ever antil she 
married a boy of the Butlers; an’ it’s twenty years now since she was 
buried under the ould white- thorn in Garbally. But that’s no matther !) 
Well, at any rate, Molly Donovan tuck his fancy, an’ that’s everything ! 
She had smooth brown as smooth as silk—an’ a pair iv soft coaxin 
eyes—an’ the whitest little teeth you ever seen; an’, bedad, she was 

taste as much in love wid himself as he was. 

ell, now, he was raly stupid wid love : there was not a bit of fan left 

in him. He was good for nothin’ an airth bud sittin’ under bushes, 
smokin’ tobacky, and sighin’ till you’d wondher how in the world he got 
wind for it all. An, bedad, he was an illigant scholar, moreover ; an’, so 


y Malowney, that lived by the 


in the evening, a mile away from Carrickadrum, begorra you'd hear him 
singin’ out like a ball, all across the country, in her 
ell, ye may be sure, ould Tim Donovan and the wife was not a bit too 
well plased to see Bill Malowney coortin’ their daughter Molly ; for do 
ye mind, she was the only child they had, and her fortune was thirty-five 
pounds, two cows, and five illegant pigs, three iron pots and a skillet, an 
@ trifle iv poultry in hand ; aud no one knew how much besides, when- 
ever the Lord id be plased to call the ould people out of the way into 
lory ! 
. So, it was not likely ould Tim Donovan id be fallin’ in lovefwid poor Bill 
Malowney as aisy as the girls did ; for, barrin’ his beauty, an’ his gun, an’ 
his dhudheen, an’ his janius, the divil a taste of property iv apy sort or 
description he had in the wide world! a 
Well, as bad as that was, Billy would not give in that her father 
and mother had the smallest taste iv a right to intherfare, good 
or bad. “ An’ you’re welcome to rayfuse me,” says he, “ whin J ax your 
lave,” says be, “ whenever I want to coort yourselves,” says he; “ but 
it’s your daughter I’m coortin’ at the present,” says he, “ an’ that’s all 
I'll say,” says he ; “for I’d as soon take a doase of salts as be discoursin’ 
ye,” says he. So it wasa rale blazin’ battle betune himself and the ould 
people ; an’ begorra, there was no soart iv blaguardin’ that did not pass 
betune them; an’ they put a solemn injection on Molly again seein’ him 
or meetin’ him for the future. 
But it wasall iv no use. You might as well be pursuadin’ the birds 
agin flying, or sthrivin’ to coax: the stars out iv the sky into your hat, as 
be talking common sinse to them that’s fairly bothered and burstin’ wid 
love. There’s nothin’ like it. The tooth-ache an’ cholic together id com- 
pose you betther for an argyment than itself. It leaves you fit for nothin’ 
bud nansinse. It’s stronger than whiskey, for one good ty iv it will 
make you drunk for one year, and sick, begorra for a dozen. Itsstronger 
than the say, for it’ll carry you round the world an’ never let you sink, 
in sunshine or storm; an’, begorra, it’s stronger than Death himself, 
for it is not affeard iv him, bedad, but dares him in every shape. 
But lovers has quarrels sometimes, and, begorra, when they do, you’d 
a’most imagine they hated one another like man and wife. An’ so 
signs an, Billy Malowney and Molly Donovan fell out one evening at 
ould Tom Dundon’s wake ; an’ whatever came betune them, she made no 
more about it but just draws her cloak round her, and away wid herself 
and the servant-girl home again, as if there was not a corpse, or a fiddle, 
or a taste of divarsion in it. 
Well, Bill Malowney follied her down the boreen, to try could he delu- 
dher her back again ; but if she was bittber before, she gave it to him in 
airnest when she got him alone to herself, and to that degree that he 
wished her safe home, short and sulky enough, an’ walked back again, 
as mad as the Devil himself, to the wake, to pay a respect to poor Tom 
Dundon. 
Well, my dear, it was aisy seen there was something wrong wid Billy 
Malowney, for he paid no attintion the rest of the evening to any soart of 
divarsion but the whiskey alone ; an’ every glass he’d drink it’s what 
he’d be wishing the Divil had the women, and the worst iv bad luck to 
all soarts iv courting, until, at last, with the goodness iv the sperits, ’an 
the badness iv his temper, an’ the constant flusthration iv cursin’, he 
oo as one as you might say almust, saving your presince, bastely 
drunk ! 
Well, who should he fail in wid, in that childish condition, as he was 
deploying along the road almost as straight as the letter S, an’ cursin’ 
the girls, an’ roarin’ for more whiskey, but the recruiting-sargent iv the 
Welsh Confusileers. So, cute enough, the sargent begins to convarse 
him, an’ it was not long until he had him sitting in Murphy’s public- 
house, wid an elegant dandy iv punch before him, an’ the King’s money 
safe and snug in the lowest wrinkle of his breeches-pocket. 
So away wid him, and the dbrums and fifes playing, an’ a dozen more 
unforthunate bliggards just listed along with him, an’ he shakin’ hands 
wid the sargent, and swearin’ agin the women every minute, until, be 
the time he kem to himself, begorra, he was a good ten miles on the road 
to Dublin, an’ Molly and all behind him. 
It id be no good tellin’ you iv the letters he wrote to her from the bar- 
racks there, nor how she was breaking her heart to go and see him just 
wanst before he’d go ; but the father an’ mother would not allow iv it be 
no manes. An’ so in less time than you’d be thinkin’ about it, the colo- 
nel had him polished off into a rale elegant soger, wid his gun exercise, 
and his bagnet exercise, and his small sword, and broad sword, and pis- 
tol and dagger, an’ all the rest, an’ then away wid him on boord a man- 
a-war to furrin parts, to fight for King George agin Bonyparty, that was 
reat in them times. Well, it was very soon in every one’s mouth how 
illy Malowney was batin’ all before him, astonishin’ the ginerals, an’ 
frightenin’ the inemy to that degree, there was net a Frinchman dare say 
parley voo outside of the rounds iv bis camp. 


Limerick, an’ how he brought him into a public-house and thrated him 


You may be sure Molly was proud iv that same, though she never 
spoke a word about it; until at last the news kem home that Billy Ma- 
lowney was surrounded and murdered be the Frinch army, under Napo- 
leon Bonaparty himself. The news was brought by Jack Bryan Dhas, the 
peddlar, that said he met the corporal iv the regiment on the quay iv 


to a naggin, and got all the news about poor Billy Malowney out iv him 
while they war dbrinkin’ it ; an’ a sorrowful story it was. 

The way it happened, accordin’ as the corporal tould him, was jist how 
the Jook iv Wellington determined to fight a rale tarin’ battle wid the 
the Frinch, and Bonyparty at the same time was aiqually detarmined to 
fight the divil’s own scrimmidge wid the British foorces. Well, as soon 
as the business was pretty near ready at both sides, Bonaparty and the 
general next under bimself gets up behind a bush, to look at their inimies 
through spy-glasses, and thry would the know any iv them at the dis- 
tance. 

“ Bedad,” says the gineral, afther a divil iv a long spy, “I’d bet half 
a Lay a says he, “ that’s Bill Malowney himself” says he, “ down there,” 
says he. 

“Och,” says Bonypart, “do you tell me so?” says he—‘ I’m fairly 
heart scalded with that same Billy Malowney,” says he ; “ and I think if 
I was wanst shut iv him, I’d bate the rest iv them aisy,” says he. 

“1m thinking so myself,” says the gineral, says he ; “ but he’s a tough 
bye,” says he. 

“ Tough!” says Bonypart, “ he’s the divil,” says he. 

“ Begorra, I’d be better plased,”’ says the gineral, says he, “to take 
himself than the Duke iv Willinton,” says he, “ and Sir Edward Blakeney 
into the bargain,” says he. 

“The Duke of Wellinton and Gineral Blakeney,” says Bonypart, “ is 
great for planning, no doubt,” says he ; “but Billy Malowney’s the boy 
for action,” says he—* an’ action’s everything, just now,” says he. 

So wid that Bonypart pushes up his cocked hat, and begins scratching 
his head, and thinking and considherin’ for the bare life, and at last says 
he to the gineral— 

“ Gineral Commandher iv all the Foorces,” says he, I’ve hot it,” says 
he: “ ordher out the forlorn hope,” says be, “and give them as much 
powdher, both glazed and blasting,” says he, “ an’ as much bullets, do ye 
mind, an’ swan-dbrops an’ chain-shot,” says he, “ an’ all soorts iv wai- 

ons an’ combustables as they can carry ; an’ let them surround Bill 

alowney,’’ says he,“ an’ if they can get any soort iv an advantage,” 
says he, “ let them knock him to smithereens,’’ says he, “ an’ then take 
him presner,”’ says he, “ an’ tell all the bandmen iv the Frinch army,” 
says he, “ to play up ‘ Garryowen,’ to keep up their sperits,”’ says he, “ all 
the time they’re advancin’ ; an’ you may promise them anything you like 
in my name,” says he ; “ for, by my sow], I don’t think its many iv them 
ill come back to throuble us,” says he, winkin’ at him. 

Sv away with the gineral, an’ he ordhers out the forlorn hope, an’ tells 
the band to play, an’ everything else, just as Bonypart desired him; an’ 
sure enough, whin Billy Malowney heerd the music where he wasstandin’ 
taking a blast of the dhudheen to compose his mind for murdherin’ the 
Frinchmen as usual, being mighty partial to that tune intirely, he cocks 
his ear a one side, an’ down he stoops to listen to the music; but, be- 
gorra, who should be in his rare all the time but a Frinch grannideer be- 
hind a bush, and seeing him stooped in a convanient forum, bedad he let 
flies at him sthraight, and fired him right forward between the legs an the 
small iv the back, glory be to God, with what they call a bumshell. 
Well, Bill Malowney let one roar out iv him, an’ away he rowled over 
the field iv battle like a slitther (as Boneypart and the Duke iy Welling 
ton, that was watching the manceuvres from a distance,‘both consayved) 
into glory. An’ sure enough the Frinch was overjoyed beyant all bounds, 
an’ small blame to] them—an’ the Duke of Wellington, I’m toult, was 
never all out the same man sinst. At any rate, the news kem home how 
Billy Malowney was murdhered by the Frinch in forrin parte. 

Well, all this time, you may be sure, there was no want iv boys comin’ 
to cocrt purty Molly Donnovan ; but one way ar another, she always 
kept puttin’ them off constant; an’ though her father and mother was 
nathurally anxious to get rid of her respickably, they did not like to 
marry her off in spite iv her teeth. An’ this way, promising one while 
and puttin’ it off another, she conthrived to get on from one Shrove to 
another, until near seven years was Over and gone from the time when 
Billy Malowney listed for forrin sarvice. 


bein’ killed by the Frinch came home, an’ in place iv forgettin’ him, as 
the saisins wint over, it’s what Molly was growin’ paler and more lone- 
some every dey, antil the neighbours thought she was fallin’ into a de- 
cline ; and this is the way it was with her whin the fair of Lisnamoe 
kem round. It was a beautiful evenin’, just at the time iv the reapin’ iy 
the oats, and the sun was shinin’ through the red clouds far away over the 
hills iv Cahirmore. Her father an’ mother, an’ the boys an’ girls, was 
all away down in the fair, and Molly sittin’ all alone on the step of the 
style, listeniog to the foolish little birds whistlin’ among the leaves—and 
the sound of the mountain-river flowin’ through the stones an’ bushes— 
an’ the crows flyin’ home high over head to the woods in Glinvarlogh— 
an’ down in the glen, far away, she could see the vg iv Lisnamoe 
in the mist, an’ sunshine among the grey rocks and threes,—an’ the 
cows, an’ the horses, an’ the blue frieze, an’ the red cloaks, an’ the tente, 
an’ the smoke, an’ the ould round tower—all as soft an’ as sorrowful as q 
dhrame iv ould times. 

An’ while she was looking this way, an’ thinking iv Leum-a-rinka— 
oor Bill iv the dance, that was sleepin’ in his lonesome glory in the fields 
v Spain—she began to sing the song he used to like so well in the ould 
times— 

“* Shule, shule, shule a-roon’’— 


an’ when she ended the verse, what do you think but she heard a manly 
voice just at the otber side iv the hedge, singing the last words over 
again. Well she knew it; ber heart flutthered up like a little bird that 
id be wounded, and then dhropped still in her breast. It was himself. 
In a minute he was through the hedge and standing before her. 
‘* Leum!” says she. 
‘“ Mavourneen cuishla machree!’’ says he; and without another word, 
they were locked in one another’s arms. 
Well, it id only be nansinse for me thryin’ an’ tell ye all the foolish 
things they said, and how they looked in one another’s faces, an’ laughed, 
an’ cried, an’ laughed again ; and how, when they came to themselves, 
and she was able at last to believe it was raly Billy himself that was 
there, actially houldin’ her hand, and lookin, in her eyes the same way as 
ever, barrin’ he was browner and boulder, an’ did not, maybe, look quite 
as merry in himself as he used to do in former times—an’ fondher for all, 
an’ more lovin’ than ever—how he tould her all about the wars wid the 
Frinchmen—an’ how he was wounded, and left for dead in the field iv 
battle, bein’ shot through the breast, and how he was discharged, an’ got 
a pinsion iv a full shillin’ a day—and how he was come back to live the 
rest iv his days in the sweet gleniv Lisnamoe, an’ (if only she’d consint) 
to marry herself in spite iv them all. 
Well, ye may aisily think, they had pliaty to talk about, afther seven 
years without once seein’ one another ; and so signs on, the time flew by 
as swift an’ as pleasant as a bird on the wing, an’ the sun went down, an’ 
the moon shone sweet an’ soft instead, an’ they two never knew a ha’- 
orth about it, but kept talkin’ an’ whisperin’, an’ whisperin’ and talkin’; 
or it’s wondherful how often a tinderhearted girl will bear to hear a 
purty boy.tellin’ her the same story constant over an’ over, ontil at last, 
sure enough, they heerd the ould man himself comin’ up the boreen, sing- 
in’ the “ Colleen Rue’’—a thing he never done barrin’ whin he hada 
dhrop in ; an’ the mistbress walkiu’ in front iv him, an two illigant Kerry 
hoary he just bought in the fair, and the sarvint boys dhrivin’ them be- 
ind. 
* Ob, blessed hour !’’ says Molly; “ here’s my father.” 
“T’ll spake to him this minute,” says Bill. 
‘Oh, not for the world,”’ says she—* he’s singing the ‘ Colleen Rue,’ ”’ 
says she, ‘and no one dar raison with him,” says she. 
‘“* An’ where ill I go, thin,’’ says he, “ for they’re into the haggard an 
4 iv us,” says he, “ an’ they’ll see me iv I lep through the hedge,” says 
e 


“ Thry the pig-sty,” says she, “ mavourneen,”’ says she, “ in the name 
iv God,” says she. 
“ Well, darlint,” says he, “ for your sake,”’ says he, “ I’ll condescend to 
them animals,”’ says he. 
An’ wid that he makes a dart to get in, bud, begorra, it was too late— 
the pigs was all gone home, and the pig-sty was as full as the Burr coach 
wid six inside. 
“ Och, blur-an-agers,”’ says he, “ there is not room for a suckin’ pig,” 
says he, “ let alone a Christian,” says he. 

‘* Well, run into the house, Billy,” says she. “this minute,” says she, 
* abou yourself antil they’re quiet,” says she, an-knownst to them all,” 
says she. 
“Vl do your biddin’,” says he, “ Molly asthore,” says he. 
So wid that away wid her, and in wint Billy, and where ’id he hide 
himself bud in a little closet that was off iv the room,where the ould man 
an’ woman slept’ ; so he closed the doore, and sot dawn inan ould chair 
he found there convanient. Well, he was not well in it when all the rest 
iv them comes into the kitchen, an’ ould Tim Donovan singin’ the “ Col- 
leen Rue’’ for the bare life, and the rest iv thim sthrivin’ to humour him, 
and doin’ exactly everything he bid them, because they seen he was fool- 
ish be the manes iv the liquor. 
Well, to be sure all this kep’ them long enough, you may be sure, from 
goin’ to bed,so that Billy eould no manner iv an advantage to get out iv the 
house, and so be sted, sittin’ in the dark closet in state, cursin’ the “ Col- 
leen Rue,” and wondherin’ to the divil whin they’d get the ould man in- 
to his bed ; an’ asif that was not delay enough, who should come in to 
stop for the night but Father O’Flaherty, of Cahirmore, that was buyin’ 
a horse at the fair, an’ av course, there was a bed to be med down for his 
raverence, and some other attintions , an’ a long discoorse himself an’ 
ould Mrs. Donovan had about the slaughter iv Billy Malowney an’ how 
he was buried on the field iv battle ; and his raverence hoped he got a 
decent funeral, an’ all the other convaniencies iv religion; an’ so you 
sw suppose it was pretty late in the night before all iv them got to their 

8. 


Well, Tim Donovan could not settle to sleep at all at all, and so he 
kep’ discoorsin’ the wife about the newcows he bought, an’ the strip- 
phers he sould, an’ so an for betther than an hour, ontil from one thing to 
another he kem to talk about the pigs, an’ the poulthry, and at last hav- 
ing nothing betther to discoorse about, the ‘begun at his daughter Mol- 
ly, an’ all the heartecald she was to him by raison iv refusin’ the men, 
an’ at last, says he, “I onderstand,” says he, “ very well, how itis,” says 
he, “it’s how she was in love,” says he, “ wid that bliggard, Billy Ma- 
lowney:” says he, “ bad luck to him, says he, for by this time he was com- 
ing to his raison. 

“‘ Ah!’ says the wife, says she, “ Tim, darlint, don’t be cursin’ them 
that’s dead an’ buried,’’ says she. 

* An’ why would not 1?” says he. “ if they desarve it,’”’ says he. 

“* Whisht,”’ says she, ‘an’ listen to that,” says she; “in the name of 
the Blessed Vargin,”’ says she, “ what xs it ?”’ says she. 

An’ sure enough what was it bud Bill Malowney that was dhroppin’ 
asleep in the closet, an’ snorin’ like a church organ. 

“Is it a pig,” says he, “ or is it a Christian?” 

“ Arra! listen to the tune iv it,” says she ; “sure a pig never done the 
like iv that,” says she. 

“ Whatever it is,” says he, “ it’s in the room wid us,’”’ says he. “ The 
Lord be marciful to us,” says he. 

“T tould you not to be cursin’,” says she ; “ bad luck to you,” eays 
— “for an ommadhaun,”’ for she was a very religious woman in her- 
self. 

“ Sure he’s burried in Spain,” says he ; “ an’ it is not for one little in- 
nocent expression,”’ says he, “ he’d be comin’ all that a way to annoy the 
house,”’ saya he. 

Well, while they war talkin’ Bill turns in the way he was sleepin’ into 
an aisier imposture, and as soon as he stopped snorin’ ould Tim Dono- 
van’s courage riz agin, and, says he, “I'll go to the kitchen,” says be, 
“‘an’ light a rish,” saysbe. An’ with that away wid him, an’ the wile 
kep workin’ the beads all the time, an’ before he kem back, Bill was s20- 
rin’ as loud as ever. 

“Qh! bloody wars—I mane the blessed saints about us—that deadly 
sound,”’ says he, “ it’s goin’ on as lively as ever,’’ says he. : 

“l’m as wake as a rag,” says his wife, says she, “wid the fair 
« ~ amr says she ; “ it’s out iv the little closet its comin’,” say§ 
she. 

“Say your prayers,” says he, “ an’ hould your tongue,” says he, 
“ while I discoorse it,” says he ; ‘an’ who are ye?” says he, “ in the 
name iv all the holy saints,” says he, givin’ the door a dab iv @ cru. 
sheen that wakened Bill inside. “I ax,” says he, “‘ who are you’ 


says he. 

Well, Bill did not rightly remember where in the world he was, but be 
pushed open the door, an’ says he, “ Billy Malowney’s my name,” Say® 
he, ‘an’ I’ll thank ye to tell me a betther,” says he. , 

Well, whin Tim Donovan heard that, an’ actially seen that it was Bill 
himself that was in it, be had not strength enough to let a bawl out IV 
him, but he dhropt the candle out iv his band, an’ down wid himself oD 
his back in the dark. Well, the wife let a screech you'd hear at the Mill 
iv Killraghlin, an’— 


“ Oh,” says she, “ the spirit has him, body an’ bones,’’ says she ; “ Ob, 











signs, it’s many’s the song he made about her; an’ if you’d be walkin’ 


It was nigh hand a year from the time whin the news iv Leum-a-rinka 


holy St. Bridget—ob, Mother iv Marcy—ob, Father O’Flaherty,” s#J* 


she, screechin’ murdher from out iv her bed. 
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was not a minute rememberin’ himeelf, an’ so out 

PP dpe Ramey = fe through the kitchen ; bud in place iv the door 
iv the house, its what he kem to the door iv Father O Plaberty s little 
: m, where he was jist waknin’ wid the noise iv the sereechin’ an’ bat- 
theria’ . an’ bedad, Bill makes no more about it, but he jumps, wid one 
boult clever an’ clane into his raverance’s bed. 
“ What do ye mane, you uncivilised bliggard ?” says his raverance ; 
«jg that @ venerable way,” eays be, “to approach your clargy ?”’ says 


* Hould your tongue,” says Bill, “ an’ V’ll do ye no haram,” eays 
,, Who are you, ye scoundhrel iv the world?” says his raverance. 

“ Whisht,” says he, “I’m Billy Malowney,” says he. : 

“ You lie,” says his raverence—for be was frightened beyont all beariu 
_an’ he makes bud one jump out iv the bed at the wrong side, where 
there was only jist a little place in the wall for a press, an’ his raverence 
could not as much as turn in it for the wealth iv kingdoms ; “you lie, 
says he ; “ but for feared its the truth you’re tellin,’ says he, : here’s at 
ye in the name iv all the blessed saints together,” says he; an wid that, 
my dear, he blazes away at him wid a Latin prayer iv the strongest des- 
cription ; an’ as be said himself afterwards, that was iv a nature that id 
abrive the divil himself up the chimley like a puff iv t»backy smoke, wid 

is tail betune his legs. 
’ “ Arra what are ye stbrivin to say,” says Bill; says he, * if ye don’t 
bould your tongue,” says he, “ wid your parly voo,” says he, “ it’s what 
lll put my thumb on your windpipe,” says he, “ an’ Billy Malowney 
never wint back in bis word yet,” eay he. . 

“ Thundber-an-owns,” says his raverence, says he—seein’ the Latin 
took no infect on him, at all at all, an’ ecreechin’ that you’d think he’d 
rise the thatch up iv the house wid the fair fright—* and tundher and 
blazes, boys, will none iv yescome here wid a candle, but lave your 
clargy to be choked by a spirit in the dark,”’ says he. ‘ 

Well, be this time the sarvint boys, and the ‘rest iv them wor up an 
half dressed, an’ in they all run, one on top iv another, wid pitchforks 
and spades, thinkin it was only what bis raverence slep’ a dhrame iv the 
like, by means iv the punch he was afiher takin’ just before he rowl d 
bimself into the bed. But, begorra, whia they eeen it was raly Bill Ma- 
lowney himeelf that was in it, it was only who'd be foremost out agin, 
tumblin’ backways, one over another, and his raverance roaria, ’an cuar- 
sin’ them like mad for not waitin’for him. . 

Well, my dear, it was betther than half an hour before Billy Malowney 
could explain to them all how it raly was himeelf, for begorra they were 
all iv them persuadia’ him that he was a esperit to that degree it’s a 
wondher he did not give into it, if it was only to put a stop to the 
argiment, 

Well, his raverence tould the ould people then, there was no use in 
sthrivin’ agin the will iv Providence an’ the vagaries iv love united ; an’ 
whin they kem to undherstand to a sartinty how Billy had a shillin’ a- 
day for the reet iv bis days, begorra they took rather a likin’ tohim, and 
considhered at wanst how he must have riz out of all his nansinse en- 
tirely, or bis gracious Majesty id never have condescinded to show him 
his countenance that way every day iv his life, ou asilver shillin’, An’ 
so, begorra they never stopt till it was all settled—an’ there was not 
sich a weddin’ as that in the counthry sinst. It’s more than forty years 
ago, an’ though I was no more nor a gossoon myself, I rimimber it like 
yestherday. Molly never looked so purty before, an’ Billy Malowney 
was plisant beyont all hearin’, to that degree that half the girls in it 
was fairly tarin’ mad—oniy they would not let on—they bad not him 
to themselves in place iv her. Au’ begorra I’d be a feared to tell ye, be- 
cause you would not believe me, since that blessid man Father Matthew 
put an end to all soorts of sociality, the Lord reward him, how many 
gallons iv pottieen whiskey was dhrank upon that most solemn and tin- 
dher occasion? Pat Hanon, the piper, had a faver out iv it; an’ Neddy 
Shawn Heigue, mountin’ his horse the wrong way, broke his collar-bone, 
by the manes iv fallin’ over bis tail while he was feelin’ for bis bead ; ’an 
Payther Brian, the horse-docther, I am tould, was never quite right ia 
the head ever afther ; an’ ould Tim Donovan was singin’ the “ Colleen 
Rue” night and day for a full week; an’ begorra the weddin’ was only 
“the foundation iv fun, and the beginnin’ iv divarsion, for there was not a 
year for ten years afther, an’ more, but brought round acbristenin’ as re- 
gular as the sasins revarted. 


Lmperial Parlianent. 


MR. CRAMPTON ; CENTRAL AMERICA. 
House of Commons, April 4. 

Loxp Gopericu, according to notice, brought forward the letter of Mr. 
Crampton to Mr. Marcy, of the 27th of February last, covering a despatch 
from Lord Clarendon, which he had inadvertently emitied to communi- 
cate to the American Secretary of State. (We need not reprint these let- 
ters, which reiterate Lord Clarendon’s offer to submit to arbitration the 
Central American dispute.) His Lordship said it was of great importance 
to the public interests that instructions of that nature should be strictly 
obeyed, and it must be the desire of Mr. Crampton himself that correct 
information on the subject should be given to the House and the country. 
He therefore wished to ask the noble lord at the head of the government 
whether the document purporting to be a despatch by Mr. Crampton 
was authentic, and whether an interval of two or three months really did 
occur between the receipt by Mr. Crampton of the despatch of Lord 





Clarendon, dated the 20th of November, 1855, and the communication of 


its contents to the American government? 

Mr. GLapsTonE—Sir, I wish to make a few observations before my no- 
ble friend answers the question which has been addressed to him. I do 
not propose to say a single word upon that portion of the American ques- 
tion with which the name of Mr. Crampton is more immediately connect- 
ed—viz.: that which relates to the recruiting within the limits of the 
United States ; because, as regards that branch of the subject, we have 
been told in distinct terms by ber Majesty’s government that it is still in 
their hands, and has not yet arrived at a conclusion. But I desire tocall 
the attention of the House to the position in which it is placed with re- 
spect to the other portion of the American question—viz.: that which 
relates to Central America. It appears—in a torm not indeed official but 
perfectly authentic and indisputable—that in the month of September 
last Lord Clarendon made a communication to the American Minister in 
which he intimated that, on the side of the British government, the cor- 
respondence might be held as concluded. That communication trom Lord 
Clarendon was followed by a similar one from Mr. Buchanan, which ap- 
peared likewise to wind up the correspondence on the side of the govern- 


ment of the United States. On one of the first days of the present session 


& question was put to my noble friend at the head of the administration 
with regard to the production of the papers relating to America. 
answer of my noble friend on that occasion was general, and did not inti- 
mate that any papers on either branch of the American question would 
immediately be produced. But a few days later the subject was revived, 
and then my noble friend stated that, although that portion of the ques- 


tion which related to the recruiting was still in the hands of the govern- 
ment, yet that portion which referred to Central America, and which had 
been the subject of a separate correspondence with the government of the 
United States, had been concluded, and that, consequently, the papers 


might be produced to the House. That answer was given by my noble 


friend about two months ago, and within a week or so after ihe opening 


ef the session. [Hear.] 


Now, let the House observe the position in which we are placed with 
‘ I certainly am the last man who 
would wish to interfere with the discretion of the government as to the 
time of producing papers upon a great political subject ; but my noble 
friend told the House in the beginning of “ebruary that the time bad ar- 
rived when the documents relating to i.e Central American question 
ought and should be produced; and yet to this hour we have seen or 


respect to this important question, 


heard nothing of those papers. (Hear, hear.) A few days ago, indeed 


after a long delay had taken place, another question was addressed to my 
noble friend upon the production of those dispatches, and we were then 
told that the Foreign office had been so much occupied of late with other 
matters that it had not been possible to prepare them. That was, I think, 
ia the commencement of the present week ; and still we have no definite 


prospect before us as to the ti 
ed. (Hear, hear.] Now, t time when these documents are to be produc 


question whether the pa: 


week and from month t 
much occupied with other m 
too important to allow ap 


dence, is this, that either the 
Ought to understand—and, I 
me to hear this than even to 


papers ought to be produced, or else w 
Confess, it would be far more agreeable t 


¢ hands of the governm 


Spect to Central America, has been exchanged between the two gover: 


The 


I do not propose to give an opinion upon the 
dentl I pers should be produced or not ; but I do confi- 
ently say that their production ought not to be delayed from week to 
© month, because persons in the Foreign office are 
. nwt orp The subject is a great yo 
oO ¢ of that kind to intervene [hear] ; an 
what I would put to my noble friend and to the House, eoaaeeed confi- 


have the papers—th t, although th 
— of Jast year was concluded, yo the eahject pe aa pind trom 


ent; that no ultimatum, so to speak, with re- 


ments ; but that ministers still entertain the hope that by friendly com- 
munications with the American government the question may be brought 
to an amicable conclusion. [Cheers.] 

For, sir, it appears to me that this House will incur a very heavy re- 
sponsibility if, after we have been told that the government has ceased 
to deal with a question of this nature, we do not demand information 
with regard to it. (Hear, hear.) Where the responsibility of the go- 
veroment ends there the responsibility of the House of Commons begins. 
(Hear, hear.] And whathappens? While we thus go op from month to 
) month—while Parliament is silent on the question—though I do not want 
the voice of Parliament to be heard as long as the government feels that 
an amicable arrangement may be concluded—-while our mouths are kept 
shut from the want of official information, other voices go forth—[hear, 
hear]—otber voices which, I must say, have eounded a note the most op- 
posed to wisdom, to justice, and to peace, [hear, hear,] as well as to those 
friendly—I would almost venture to say affectionate—relations that lam 
sure every man in this house would wish to see prevailing between Great 
Britain and the United States. (Cheers.] It is believed, or at least ru- 
moured, that the Minister who has recently arrived from America is 
armed with instructions and powers that will enable him to deal in a 
friendly spirit with this question, and I trust he will be met in a corres- 
ponding spirit by our government. [Hear, hear.] Do not let my noble 
friend suppose that lam anxious for the production of the papers to 
which I have referred if the matter is still in the hands of the govern- 
ment. What I want is this, that if he and his colleagues have done with 
the question we should be informed of all the steps they have taken, io 
order that we may be in a position to judge of our own duty. 

I have epoken of the unwise and inflammatory language that has been 
held in other quarters by what are taken to be organs of national opinion. 
I may also speak of rumors that I think are calculated to create uneasi- 
ness in the mind of every member of this House. For example, there is 
@ rumor—unauthentic, and [I hope untrue—that additions have been 
made, or are about to be made, to the military force in Canada. I hope 
that before any additions are made to the military force in British 
North America, in the present state of our relations with the United 
States, this Houge will have an opportunity of uttering its voice with re- 
gard to those relations ; for I am convinced that whenever the voice of 
this House is heard it will be so in a manaer calculated to promote the 
interests of peace and good neighbourhood between the two countries. 
{Cheers.] I think my noble friend will feel the fairness of what I have 
stated—viz., that if he and his government have done with this question 
the House ought to be put in immediate possession of the papers; but I 
would far rather hear from him that he has not done with the question ; 
that, in the present state of the diplomatic arrangement of the two coun- 
tries, there is a possibility or likelihood of further communications tak- 
ing place between the governments ; and that hestill entertains the hope 
that, as regards the contested claims in Central America, a perfectly 
good understanding may be established between Great Britain and the 
United States, [Cheers.] 

Lord Patmerston—My right honourable friend knows as well as any 
man what is the organization of the various governmental departments, 
and how the business in each of them is performed. He knows as well 
as aby man that those departments, efficient as they may be for general 
purposes, are not calculated to degl quickly in extraordinary and unex- 
pected circumstances ; yet my right honourable friend has blamed the go- 
veroment, and the Foreign office especially, for not having produced 
those papers at an‘earlier period. My right honourable friend bas referred 
in a slighting manner to the other business which the Foreign office has 
lately had to transact. [‘ No, no,’ from Mr. Gladstone, and general ex- 
pressions of dissent.] I beg pardon, he hasdone so. [“ No, no.”] Now 
the House must be aware thata most important and difficult negocia- 
tion has just been taking place, in which the Foreign office has been the 
department chiefly engaged. It cannot either forget that from the com- 
mencement of the session there was, for a time,a great pressure up- 
on the Foreign office for the production of the papers relating to the 
siege and capitulation of Kars. The collection of those papers required 
great care and attention on the part, not of persons holding an inferior 
position in that department, but on the part of those in the higher 
positions in tbat office, and those papers have been laid before Parlia- 
ment. (Hear, hear.] 

As regards the papers connected with the Central American question, 
I can only say that they are nearly completed ; and I trust to be able, ia 
a very few days, to lay them before Parliament. [Hedr, hear.] I must 
say, with regard to this subject, that I entirely decline to fullow the ex- 
ample or to be led by the exhortation of my right honourable friend into 
entering into the discussion of a question the circumstances connected 
with which have not yet been laid before this House, and I am content to 
wait for the judgment which the House may pronounce when it has be- 
fore it materials upon which to form an opinion. With regard to the 
question of my noble friend, I can only say that I believe the document 
to which he has alluded is a correct copy of the communication made by 
Mr. Crampton to Mr. Marcy upon the instructions which he had received 
from Lord Clarendon ; but, at the same time, I think that it must be ob- 
vious, even from the passage which my noble friend has read, that no in- 
convenience could accrue to the public service from any accidental delay, 
because the instructions upon the part of Lord Clarendon had already 
been communicated to Mr. Buchanan, at that time the Ambasaador of the 
United States in this country ;,and I think that that will be seea from the 
papers which will be shortly laid before this House with regard to the 
Central American questi on. 


BREAKERS AHEAD. 


The French Cesar and his admirers have had the rostrum to themselves 
for many days. He bas himself embraced the opportunity, offered by the 
birth of his son, to put forth his views of government; and a variety of 
professors of the art, from the Count de Morny down to M. Granier de 
Cassaignac, not to mention many journalists on this side of the water, 
have commented, and assented, and re-repeated, and indulged in congra- 
tulatory response. But just as the last notes of this chorus died away, 
& small though clear voice has been heard from a coruer in quiet contra- 
diction. 
The voice is M. Guizot’s. A new edition of his History of Civilization 
is issuing from the press, and he has taken advantage of it not merely to 
utter an opinion, but briefly to pronounce a judgment, on the condition 
and prospects of the time. M. Guizot does this in his old way. He enve- 
lopes his protest in a formula of doctrine, not the lese pertinent or true 
for assuming a general and philosophic shape. 
Quietly, then, without temper and without offence, M. Guizot thinks 
this the proper time for reminding those who govern France of the hope 
which still, in despite of all present appearauces, animates large sections 
of Frenchmen. He informs his readers that since the origin of history, 
or at least since the commencement of European history, two principles 
have everywhere struggled for mastery—tbat of authority and that of li- 
berty—and have only sometimes been happy enough to live and flourish 
tegether. At other times one has been rash enough to oppress and crush 
the other. But this, says M. Guizot, “can never be permanent, at “ least 
in Christian Europe ; for in such case the vanquished always retains the 
means of defending itself, and the chances of rebecoming victor in its 
turn.’ 
This is about the amount of protest that can now be uttered safely by 
@ constitutional chief against an absolutist system : but M. Guizot’sread- 
ers know sufficiently all that is meant by it, and it will serve to enter ca- 
veat, for the present, against that sicke ning overflow of adulation and 
servility which the late event has occasioned. We doubt if anything iu 
history will deserve hereafter to be accounted worse than the tone of the 
greater part of the congratulations offered at the Tuileries on the birth 
of the Prince Imperial. If indeed they had limited their assertions, ia 
excessive laudation of the Emperor, to the assumed fact that liberty bad 
grown into licence, that the different classes of society were not ouly on 
| the point of civil war but had already engaged in it, and that his assump- 
tion of despotic authority was necessary at the time to give efficient check 
to the disorder, a very great number might have been disposed to admit 
the possibility of some truth in such a statement. But to argue for the 
necessity, not of a temporary but of a permanent dictatorship, and to an- 
nounce that a new-bora babe has every right and every prospect to rale 
- | despotically over a nation of thirty millions of civilised men—ia other 
words, not merely to extend existing servitude, but to proclaim it for 
half a century to come—we hold this to be such fulsome aud manifest 
absurdity that even a deputation of English residents should have been 
ashamed to utter or countenance it. 
The Emperor himself is not quite so wanting incommon sense. Heat 
least is careful to avoid that tone in explaining what his system is, and 
on what his own hopes for it are founded. We put entirely out of the 
e | question what he said of Providence. The Jatest solemn deelaration of a 
o | prince’s trast in Providence to sanction his acts aud prosper his cause 
was made by the Czar Nicholas when he sent bis armies into Turkey ; 
and we know how Providence answered him. But the Emperor of the 








— 
touched the dangerous secret of his government. It aspires to be the unt- 
versal employer of the people. The Communists had deciared the State 
bound not only to give employment to labourers but to fiad them ig 
tools ; and most justly has the Count de Morny taken credit to the Em- 
peror for baviog fulfilled their desire. In plain words this is the basis of 
the Imperial government, Of course it is not new. It was one at least 
of the means by which Pericles governed Athens. From the moment that 
statesman obtuined power, he set on foot vast public works, the Parthe- 
non among them, and derived his chief safety as a raler from keeping all 
the people of Athens incessantly employed either in cutting stone and 
marble, or in building it up, or else in warriog with their enemies, 

Bat for eome pressing immediate considerations, however, connected 
with the revival of this old State error, even M. Guizot’s subdued protest 
would not again bave led us to recur to the ungracious subject of N, 
leon the Third’s system of goverument. We have no satisfaction in sug- 
gesting topics of blame im connection with our principal and most cordial 
ally. Bat it is confidently said that the Imperial system of finding uni- 
versal employment for the people is about to take a new development. 
In no part of France is idleness more dangerous, or labour more required, 
than in the south ; and we learn in consequence that the city of Marseil. 
les is to be rebuilt. Not in one edifice or street only, but in all the edi- 
fices that a great city requires, barracks, hospital, custom- 
theatres, everything. The argament employed is, that as 
naturally the queen city of Eastera intercourse, the time has now come 
for making her in all respects wortby of that position, t is about to 
be canalised for shipping by M. Lesseps ; Turkey is at way Feely open to 
French enterprise, competition and trade; and Marseilles, as the 
whither all this is to come, and through which it is to pass, must be 
in manifest rank and visible importance. But if it were all true (and 
sincerely glad should we be that it so turned out), Marseilles could 
rebuild itself, and well afford to provide its own edifices and docks, 
receptacles and ornaments for its own prosperity. The mischief is that 
the State should be called upon to do it ; and to do it, not gradually, but 
at once. 

If Marseilles were a solitary instance, the State might afford not re- 

luctantly to build and rebuild it ; but the same story is in course of enact- 

ment at Bourdeaux, Lyons, Strasbourg, and Havre, and at Paris itself. 

The State has undertaken to execute in a short term of yearaa series of 

vast material improvements, which without such aid it might probably 

have taken two centuries to accomplish. Imagive the exorbitant amount 
at which the public expenditure must be kept up, to ensure the conti- 
nuance of such a system of public works. Taking the interest of the debt 
from the other expenses, France expends from forty to fifty millions ster- 
ling annually, without considering the war and its extraordinary cost ; 
while Englaad, a richer country, does not spend half the sum. What 
must taxation eventually become in France? 

There is also the very serious consideration of the effect of such a sys- 
tem upon the population. The immense employment given in towns to 
the artizan and the labouring class necessarily increases their numbers. 
It has perhaps tripled them in Paris ; the same will be the case in all the 
other cities ; and this, continued for a series of years, will not merely 
draw people from the country to town, but must ultimately create a vast 
supply of population, very real, for that vast demand for labour which is 
but artificial. The towns cannot continue to be rebuilt; nor could all 
the combined wealth of the upper and middle classes suffice for employ- 
ment of the ever increasing number of those below them, thus unnaturally 
stimulated and augmented. 

What is to happen, then, when all the machinery comestoastop? To 
us it seems frightful to think of. Far from agreeing with the Count de 
Morny that the revolation bas been for ever laid asleep, we on the con- 
trary see ample materials piling up for it; and as little agreeing with 
the Emperor, that merely to consult the popular interests in this way is 
to found and prolong the system of Imperial authority, we fear that such 
catering against all the rules of political government and economy is 
but digging the grave of all authority built upon it, 

We eay this in no enmity to the Imperial government, bat in simple 
warning. It is building on a wrong basis, it is proceeding upon a fine 
principle, and has yet the time and the means for correc both. But 
the first requisite to safety is to understand and see the errors in which 
it is now inyolved.—London Examiner, March 29. 





CELEBRATION OF ST. GEORGE’S SOCIETY. 


The anoual dinner in honour of the patron saint of Old England, took 
place at the Metropolitan Hotel, on Wednesday evening last. It wag 
really @ brilliant affair, in the excellent sentiments offered and the good 
feeling that prevailed and was expressed throughout. The catering was 
entrusted to the Messrs. Leland, who, it were needless to say, did arple 
justice to their part of the entertainment. In fact, the - 
ments which have been observed at the recent festivals of the St. David’s, 
the St. Patrick’s, and the Dramatic Fund Societies, were so ex- 
cellent, that we should be simply making vain repetitions, were we to 
attempt a description of the banquet. When we say that it was all that 
could have been expected, we have said no more than is just. Direetly 
over the cross table which was placed on a dais, was the Society’s splen- 
did portrait of Queen Victoria, festooned with the flags of St. George and 
the United States. At the east end of the room were placed the “ Green 
Flag of Erin,” the Star Spangled Banner, and the Scottish Ensign. On the 
north and south side of the room were displayed Russian, Turkish, Sar- 
dinian, and French banners. 

The Chair was taken by the newly elected President, Joseph Fowler, 
Esq., who was supported on the right by Mr. Adam Norrie, of St. Andrew’s 
Society ; Mr. Wm. Miles, of the St. David’s ; Mr. Van Wagenan, of the 
St. Nicholas; Mr. G. B. Mathew, British Consul, Philadelphia ; Mr. 
Thackeray ; Mr. Young, Editor of the Albion ; Baron R. de Trobri- 
aud; M. Masseras, Editur of the Courrier des Etats Unis ; and Dr. J. 
C, Beales. On the left were Mr, Sloan, of the St. Patrick’s ; Mr. Garrigue, 
of the German ; Mr. Bonney, of the New England Society ; Mr. Anthon 
Barclay, British Consul for this port ; Capt. Warlow of the Royal Artil- 
lery ; Mr. Stewart Brown ; Rev. Dr. Neville ; and Mr, Wood, President of 
the Mercantile Library Association. We noticed also amongst the Ame- 
rican gentlemen present, Mr. W. C. Bryant, who left at too early an hour, 
Mr. John Jay, and Mr. Ex-Recorder Tallmadge. About one hundred and 
fifty persons were seated at the tables, and a more respectable muster of 
the Englishmen of New York is rarely seen. 

Non nobis baving been chaunted by Mr. Fraser, Mr. Leach, and other 
gentlemen to whose exertions the company were greatly indebted, the 
President rose to propose the regular toasts, and made afew remarks that 
were received with deep attention and with hearty expressions of satis- 
faction. We regret that we have no report of them. He alluded to his 
former occupancy of the Presidential Chair of the Society, and to his re- 
cent re-election to fill it, and returned thanks for the honour. He also 
spoke, in most happy terms, of the land of his birth, and the bright path 
that lies before her, as compared with that of one year ago. In this ad- 
dress, and in corer, en the subsequent business of the evening, Mr. 
Fowler proved himeelf a felicitous and spirited Chairman. The following 
toasts were in order for the evening, and each was prefaced with an ap- 
propriate introduction. 


1. The day and all who honour it. 

2. The Queen. God bless her. 

3. The President of the United States. 

4. Our faithfal ally, the Emperor of the French. 

5. Our sister Societies. A cordial welcome to them all. Formidable com- 
petitors ; but in so glorious a competition, each will do his uttermost and yet 
rejoice to see himse!f outstripped. 

6. The Army and Navy of Great Britain and the United States. 

7. Her Majesty’s Ministers and Representatives on this Continent. 

8. The daughters of England and America. There is a throne to which they 
both aspire—that of a loyal and tender heart. 


The toasts were all duly honoured; those to the Queen and to 
the President of the United States particularly so. The toast to the 
Queen was followed by nine as hearty cheers as ever issued from 
men’s throats, and then, under the lead of Mr. Fraser and his associ- 
ates, the whole company joined in singing ‘‘God Save the Queen.” 
The toast to France was heartily cheered, and after the band had 
played “ Partant pour la Syrie,” Mons. Masseras, of the Courrier des 
Etats Unis, responded in a most happy manver, thanking the Society for 
the opportunity given him as a son of France of replying to such a toast at 
their festive board, and excusing himself for not speaking English more 
correctly. He concluded with the following sentiment : 

The Sons of England, and the Sons of France: May their alliance last as 
long as a Frenchman speaks broken English. [Great cheering.) 

The toast to the sister benevolent Societies was happily responded to 
by their officers, who were present. We subjoin the toasts offered by 
each, but have no report of the pertinent observations by which they 
were prefaced. 

By Mr. Norrie, of St. Andrews— 








French has been more anxious to say that he relied also upon the care 
.- | which his dynasty would take of popalar interests; and here indeed he 





Englishmen in the United States: May they ever continue to illustrate the 
genuine English character by their social virtues and their love of old England, 
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By Mr. Sloan, of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick— | duties of St. George, and all Knights and Christians, and all good men 


St. George's Society : Founded on principles of fraternal benevolence ; its 

sontinnpl caqeer of weetainans has been one of exemplary Christian Charity. 
By Mr. Miles, of St. David’s— 

land : Her race the offspring of the best and noblest tribes of the East, 

have become the founders of a mighty and glorious nation in the West. Bound 


by the indixscluble ties of a ae rendered immortal by the crown- | 


ing and unapproachable genius of Shakspeare, she will never cease her hold 
upon the affections of the brave and just of both bemispheres. 

By Mr. Garrigue, of the German— 

Shakspeare and Goethe, mighty heroes of intellect. None have read like 
them the human heart, nor told its tale in song of greater beauty. 

By Mr. Bonney, of the New Eogland— 

Old England and New England—the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland and the United States of America—may the harmony which exists be- 
tween them never be disturbed. [Nine times nine.] 

By Mr. Van Wagenan, of the St. Nicholas— 

The Sons of St. George in the City of New York. Worthy scions of a noble 
stock. 

The sixth toast was followed by the recitative and song, “ The Death 
of Nelson,” the trumpet solos by Mesers. T. Hawes and Major, of Dod- 
worth’s Band. It was admirably rendered, and warmly applauded. Capt. 
Warlow, &.A., responded briefly and modestly, regretting the absence of 


pears to be the custom to close with a sentiment, I will ask you to drink 
to the health and happiness of that saintly young woman. One of the 


and women was, for Knights to be courageous before the enemy, and for 

Christians to succour the poor, the oppressed, and the unhappy. I drink 

to the health of “ Florence Nightingale.’’—This was drunk with three 
times three, and amid waving of handkerchiefs and other enthusiastic 
demonstrations. . 

The Chairman next, in a few flattering remarks, proposed the health of 
Mr. Young, the retiring (?) President. That gentleman briefly replied, 
| in acknowledgment of much kindness received at the bands of the Society, 
| and gave a toast in honour of this great Metropolis, coupling with it the 
| name of Mr. ex-Recorder Tallmadge, who was present though not in an 
| official capacity, and responded in glowing terms, He gave also a senti- 
| ment, the po'nt of which has escaped us, but it bore upon the necessity of 
good-will between England and the United States, and was most vocife- 
| rously cheered. ; 

The First Vice President, Mr. Henry Eyre, and the second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. Henry Owen, were then successively called upon. The former, 
with much good feeling, and most acceptably, gave the health of that 
sterling and sturdy Eoglishman, Mr. Thomas Dixon. The latter recalled 
to the meeting that Charity had been somewhat unaccountably overlook- 
ed during the evening, and proposed that honours should be paid to her 
accordingly. The Nymph was duly toasted, and became the omega, 
if not the alpha, of the programme. 

Of what followed we cannot speak, having left the room thereupon ; 





Col. Rowan, a Crimean campaigner, who is in this country but could not 
be present. Mr. Barclay, in response to the seventh toast, spoke in terms 
of much praise of Mr. Crampton, the British Minister at Washington, as 
most fully understanding and representing the sentiment of the English 
people, and maintaining the dignity of the British government. We have 
no memorandum of Mr. Barclay’s words, but bis manner was unusually 
emphatic. After a little pleasant badinage about bis colleague, Mr. Ma- 
thew, and afew very well-strung compliments to his old friend, the Chair- 
map, he concluded by toasting Mr. Fowler. Hereupon, vehement ap- 
plause. The Chairman then forced up Mr. Consul Mathew, who made a 
remarkably neat and off handed speech. Glanving at some of the events 
of the war, and vindicating our army and navy from the rather faint 
praise which certain persons have thought fit to bestow upon them, he 
passed on to hint with great tact, good-temper, and delicacy at the posi- 
tion in which be stood himself, Acknowledging and obeying the Chair- 
man’s injunccion to abstain from politics, he still observed that the du- 
ties of a representative were numerous, and sometimes difficult. There 
was one present, however, who had not experienced much trouble during 
his travels here, except at Savannah, where he was waited upon at table 
baw old ied who said to him : * Mr. Thackeray, my name is Newcome. 
{Laughter.] I am glad to see you. I understand you are well acquainted 
with our family in England. (Laughter.] We have been told that there 
is a property in England belonging to our family, valued at two mil- 
lions ; I wish you would put me in the way of getting it.” (Cheers.] 
With this droli and telling introduction, Mr. Mathew proposed tue health 
of Thackeray ; but the President said he would not allow Mr. Mathew to 
take the wind out of his sails ; he had reserved Mr. Thackeray for himself. 
He then gave the ninth standard toast, which was drunk with all the ho- 
nours, and followed by the glee : 


Here’s a health to all good lasses. 

[Applause } 

After thie, the Chairman, in a few happy remarks, introduced Mr. 
Thackeray,. He said that Mr. T., seeing good in all things, had found a 
great vice to be a great virtue, namely, “ vanity,” and he hoped Mr. T. 
would be a little argumentative on that point. Accordingly, he gave 
the health, the happiness, and the prosperity of the distinguished novelist, 
Wm. M. Thackeray, Esq. 

Mr. Thackeray rose amid deafening cheers and, when order had been 
restored, said he could not recollect from which of William Makepeace 
Thackeray’s worke Mr. Fowler had borrowed the sentiment with refer- 
ence to vanity. He had no recollection of having written such a sentiment, 
and at any rate it was not quite “ Vanity Fair” ior the President to hold 
him responsible for it, on that particular occasion, [laughter ;] neverthe- 
less, he was perfectly prepared either to contradict it. or to prove it to be 
true. [Applauce.] But he liked the words of the song which had just been 
sung much better. The good lasses of England and America, God bless 
them ! some of the latter of whom he saw peeping modestly in at the door, 


nor do we glean any tidings from our various contemporaries, to whom 
we are largely indebted for the above report. The evening was a most 
enjoyable one, and every thing passed off admirably. Did we say every 
thing? There was one exception. Excellent as was the music, both 
vocal and instrumental, there were two or three evidences of inappro- 
priateness, on which however it would not become us to dwell. 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 


The Berlin papers begin to talk openly of the marriage of Prince Fre- 
derick William with the Princess Royal of England. The Prince will vi- 
sit England at the conclusion of the spring reviews, and it is expected 
that he will return an accepted suitor.——It is reported that the diffe- 
rences between Great Britain and Persia have terminated, the Persian Go- 
vernment having made an amende honorable. Mr. Murray will there- 
fore shortly return to his post at Teheran.——Lord Canning reached Cal- 
cutta on the 29th February, and was immediately sworn in: it was ex- 
pected that the Marquis of Dalbousie would leave a day or two after.—— 
In a Head Quarters Order, dated 16th of March, Miss Nightingale “ is re- 
coguised by Her Majesty’s Government as the general superintendant of 
the female nursing establishment of the military hospitals of the army.” 
——tThe Russian Government proposes founding a new University for 
Southern Russia, at Nicolaief, which is to be dismantled. An observa- 
tory will be erected there. Better to watch the stars, than the move- 
ments of a blockading squadron ——The Duke of Cambridge is to preside 
at the 67th anniversary dinner of the Royal Literary Fund, which is fix- 
ed to take place at Freemason’s Hall, on the 7th of May.——It is ru- 
moured that Lord Clarendon is to be made a Marquis.——Dr. Vernon 
has ceased, “ from private reasons,” to have any conuexion with the In- 
dependance Belge——A biography of the Emperor Napoleon has been 
published in Russia, and several large editions were immediately bought 
up by the people-——-Mr Lumley announces the opening of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre“ early in May.”,——On the 16th ult. Colonel Turr reached Corfu. 
He was accompanied by an Austrian Guard, who delivered him into the 
hands of the British authorities. Soon after his arrival, the Colonel left 
for Constantinople.—— The Louvre Museum has just purchased, for 35,000 
francs, a folio volume filled with sketches and drawings by Leonardo da 
Vinci——The Wollaston Palladium medal has been awarded to Sir W. 
E. Logan for his geological survey of Canada.——Punch represents an 
officer of the Scots Fusilier Guards, with a pig tied to each of his legs, and 
a young one in his arms, whose ear he pinches. To the enquiry of an as- 
tonished military visitor he replies that he is preparing himself for the pro- 
mised bag-pipes. A staff surgeon from the Crimea has been ordered to 
proceed forthwith to Trebizonde, and thence to Tiflis, to attend Brig. 
Gen.- Williams, the defender of Kars. —--The Manchester League Land Soci- 
ety has resolved upon winding up, after sustaining losses amounting to 30,- 
000/.——-On Tuesday the lat iust.,the London Sun,evening paper, was stop- 
ped at the French post-office, in consequence of its appearing with a black 








and it was two of the former that induced him to come over bere. He 
thanked God that he had come; for here be had found many of the 
ait, the truest, the honestest men that he had met with in all the 
world, 
Tke lecture which he would deliver—[laughter]—he begged pardon 
for his mistake—be had left the lecture in his hat, down stairs, but he had 
the heads of a little lecture before him, and be promised it should not 
Geétain them for more than two hours. [Laughter and applause.] The 
subject would be the toasts and speeches of the evening. He was gratified 
to hear the President say, when about to present the first toast, that 
there was to be nothing said on politics, because his friend, Mr. Young, 
had just told him that certain peculiarities of his own were repudiated by 
some of his countrymen here. He would repeat then, that regarding 
some of the earlier potentates of the House of Hanover mentioned there 
that night, he never had entertained and never should entertain the least 
respect for them, [hear, hear, and ob! ob !] ; but with respect to the blind, 
afflicted and brave old king, no English heart could contemplate his sad 
fate without sorrow, and none can remember him without regret. And 
of bis grand-daugher—how could any man, bow could any gentleman 
speak of her except with honour, and profound admiration? Concerning 
her, he wished he could recall some words written in his lectures ; which 
had been received with applause wherever he bad travelled, and he knew 
they weuld not have been so received if they had not been true. What- 
ever he might think of some of the old Kings of England, he would yield 
to no one present in his admiration and re-pect for the present Queen. 
He felt this because she was a loving mother, an affectionate wife, and a 
tender and sincere sympathiser with the sorrows and the sufferings of her 
pool. [Great a The second sentiment was the health of the 
ent, and be had drunk it with great pleasure, from personal feel- 
ings, because, when he was in this country the first time, the President at- 
tended one of his lectures. [Laugbter and applause.] The next was to 
the Emperor of the French, and he had heard that with pleasure, because 
the Emperor of the French wears the badge of St.George, [Applause.] 
Then came “Our Sister Societies,” and he thought the whole seven 
Champions of Christendom started up. [Laughter.] There was St. An- 
drew, St. Patrick, St. David, St. Nicholas—though he did not remember 
him in Holland—and he was pleased to hear them all—particularly 
Jonathan, who was not so old as some of them. With reference to St. 
» seen an account in one of the morning papers, casting 
some doubt upon him, and making him a fabulous being. Butbad not ke 
(Mr. T.) been to Beyrout, and seen the very hill whereon the Saint fought 
his t battle, and saved the Lacy Sabra, and married her afterwards, 
much to the delight of both. Had not a (his hearers) worn the badge ? 
Had they not seen him represented as when he slew the dragon, with a 
helmet on his head, and spurs on his heels, and a long lance, and a 
good sword, and not much else in the way of dress; and was not that 
enough to establish his identity? [Laughter and Cheers.] 

But St. Denis, of France, and St. George, of England, had for a long time 
been engaged with @ great and powerful dragon, [applause,] and St. 
George had not, perhaps, so completely smashed that dragon as some of 
his sons could have wished. They were in the habit of expecting won- 
ders, and they were perhaps somewhat given to bragging of their deeds. 
In they differed materially from Brother Jonathan, [laughter,] who 
never brags, and never bullies, and never considers himself very strong beer. 
But at Alma they hit the dragon some smashing blows; at Balaklava 
they rode in and out of his very jaws [loud cheers ;] at Inkermann they 
dealt him euch terrific lance thrusts that he was fain to tumble down the 
hill ; and if atthe Redan they received such a bite as caused them to re- 
tire and prepare for another round, it was not by any means surprising. 
ee part, he was glad the second round never came off. He held to 
the Christian name his god-fathers had given him. His feelings, like his 
name, were for peace ; and while he was proud of the gallantry of the 
troops, he was glad that peace had been declared, and happy to learn 
that a gallant enemy bas been conciliated. 

Mr. Thackeray then pointed to the figure of St.George on the Russian 
flag displayed, and reminded his hearers that St. George is the patron of 
more than Englishmen. He is the patron saint of the Russiaus ; and he 
[Mr. T.] thought it must have been a difficult thing for him to decide 
which of his sons to favour, when they met in opposition on the battle- 
field. But with peace between them, he would be prepared to wish pros 
Fohes 5 both, and thank God that peace and good-will reign again. 


The speaker wound up nearly in these words: “ In England there are 
only two women who wear the badge of St. George—the Queen, who con- 
fers it upon knights and distinguished men, such as the Emperor of the 





border as a token of mourning for the peace, which it considers as disas- 
trous and disgraceful for England. The Daily WVews and Morning 4d- 
vertiser were also seized ; also Punch, of the previous Saturday, tor his 
impertinent caricatare of Liberty asking Louis Napoleon if she may be 
godmother to the new-born Prince.——An illicit still has been digcovered 
under the Free Tron church, Edinburgh. The apparatus was on a large 
scale, and the works seem to have been in use for many months.——Mr. 
Layard has offered two prizes for competition among the students at 
Aberdeen. —— Fifteen students were arrested at Padua on the 25th ult., 
the cause being the display of the British, French, and Sardinian flags in 
one of the most frequented squares of the city ——The Czar has taken off 
the prohibition which prevented the Russian nobles from visiting France. 
—tThe Univers, Roman Catholic organ in Paris, claims for the dogma 
of the Immaculate Conception the honour of the peace, after having attri- 
buted to it all the advantages of the war.——The French Court of Cas- 
sation has declared it a penal offence to priat election tickets, bearing 
other names than those of Government candidates! Aprés ?——Pro- 
fessor Owen is to be placed at the head of the Natural History De- 
partment in the British Museum.——Among the uew companies an- 
nounced in London are a Milk and Butter Company, a Photographic As- 
sociation, and an Unadalierated Bread League.——The financiers of Vi- 
enna fear a money crisis——Some time ago (says the Débats) we an- 
nounced the early publication of a course of lectures, by M. Cousin, upon 
the “ Sensualist Pnilosophy of the Eighteeuth Century.” The work, de- 
layed by causes over which the author had no control, will appear in the 
couree of afew days. We state this with pleasure to our readers, who 
will find in the teachings of M. Cousin the eloquent defender of spiritualism, 
and a writer firmly resolved to maintain the libeity of the human intellect. 
—~It isagain rumoured that Mr. Burton is about to build an up town Thea- 
tre.—-Mr. Akroyd, of Haley-bill, near Halifax, the most extensive worsted 
manufacturer in the kingdom, and who employs on an average 6,000 or 
7,000 hands, supports four large schools for the children employed as half- 
timers, in his mills under the Factory Act. He has just established a 
Working Man’s College, the management of which will be left in the 
hands of the working-men themselves.——The Dean of Carlisle has lost 
four daughters, by scarlet fever, within twenty days; the last and eldest, 
at the age of ten Joe —— tee Crystal Palace Company, in their new 
bill, now before Parliament, propose to raise an additional capital of 
£100,000, and to borrow £200,000.——The executors of the Marquis ot 
Londonderry have presented to the Mess of the 2nd Life Guards a superb 
me of plate, ordered by his Lordship, but not completed daring his life. 
ts value is £500._—A new German Opera House is one of the New York 
promissary notes.——The last Scotch hangman, a man named Jobn Mar- 
dock, is just dead, after nearly reaching ninety years of age. He was 
“paid by the job,” and used to take a grim pleasure in his work. The 
last man he hanged was executed in 1851——A short time since, a wager 
was made between Mr. Michael Hawkins, of the King’s Arms Hotel, Wel- 
lington, and Mr. Bird, of the same town, for £30 a side, and supper for 
twenty, that Mr. Hawkins would not drive a coach and six horses from 
Wellington to Taunton, round the parade, into the Castle Hotel yard, 
and back again to Wellington, without touching a kerbstone or getting 
into a ditch. The wager was won by Mr. Hawkins in good style——— 
Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence has recovered his health.——lIt is understood 
that Mr. R. Montgomery Martin, author of the “ History of the British 
Colonies,” has undertaken the “ History of the Duke of Wellington,” at 
the request of the present duke, and that the necessary papers have been 
placed at his disposal.——aA proposition to discontinue Sunday trains on 
the Caledonian Railway has been negatived by a large majority.—— 
The Earl of Hopetown has resigned the mastership of the famous Pytch- 
ley Hounds in Northamptonshire. His horses will be sold at Tattersall’s ; 
bat the hounds, of which there are sixty-five couples in the kennel, belong 
to the Hunt.——There now remains in India but one native state of any 
considerable magnitude, that of Hyderabad, in the Deccan.——The Crys- 
tal Palace was visited on Good Friday afternoon by 17,507 persons, 
One of the most extensive seizures of illicit spirits ever made in Scotland 
has been effected in Glasgow. The stills were capable of throwing off 
120 gallons every 24 hours, thus defrauding the revenue to the tune of 
some thirty or forty pounds a day.——The creation of a permanent 
Board of Admiralty in Piedmont is the forerunner of the removal of the 
naval administration, the arsenal and the dockyards to Spezia, an im- 
portant station, which Napoleon I. intended to make the Toulon of Italy. 
——Within the last two months no less than four earldoms have been 
presented with heirs apparent; namely, Airlie, Portsmouth, Lichfield, 
and Munster——The old story of an approaching union between the 





French,—and Florence Nightingale [enthusiastic applause]. As it ap- 


Greek and Roman Catholic Churches is revived. An ecclesiastic has 





the patronage of bis Holiness, bas left Rome on a mission to the authori- 
ties elsewhere.——The marriage of the Lady Rachel Russell with Lord 
James Wandesford Butler took place on the 3rd instant, at St. Peter’s 
Church.——The trial of William Palmer will be postponed to the next 
sessions of the Central Criminal Court on the 15th of May. It is also 
understood that the three Chief Justices will preside on the occasion, —_ 
In the Upper Chamber at Berlin, on the 28th ult., the President read g 
letter from the Commander-General of the third corps of the army, de- 
manding authority to prosecute M. von Rochow-Plessow, by whom M. 
von Hinckeldey was killed, and M. von Marwitz, his second.—_—The 
Commission charged to collect the letters of the first Emperor Napoleon, 
has already disinterred upwards of four thousand, the publication of which 
will, ere long, take place.——A Swedish lady, described as possessing q 
beautiful voice, has been singing in the north of Germany, and is shortly 
to appear at the Opera, in Berlin, as the Queen of Wight in the “ Zan- 
berflote.”’——The Pinster Canal, which has been in course of construction 
for many years for account of the Russian Government, is at length com- 
pleted, and has just been opened. This canal allows of uninterrupted 
communication between the Bug and Dnieper.——It is reported that the 
Queen has offered to head a subscription list for the rebuilding of Covent 
Garden Theatre, with a contribution of £1000. It appears, however, not 
to be probable that any parties will be found to undertake the re-erec- 
tion of the edifice.—Mrs. Fanny Kemble Butler’s last Shakespeare Read- 
iugs, prior to ber return to this country, are announced in England. 
She bas been immensely successful.——Miss Lucy Escott has become a 
favourite, io English opera, at Drury Lane.——The booksellers and pub- 
lishers of Edinburgh have entertained Mr. Black, the new Member for the 
city, at a dinner, as a demonstration of respect for a brother of the trade. -— 
The fatuous Government of Naples bas perpetrated a sorry joke ; it gave 
permission to export grain for a short period, but at duties so high as to 
be prohibitory ; for instaace, wheat to pay no less than 20s. a quarter. 
——The Invalide Russe states that the famous Russian helmets are to 
make way for the French kepi ; the long grey coat will be retained, butthe 
ordinary coat will be “ a sort of frock imitated from the French.”—-The 
French army will, it is said, return from the Crimea in bodies of 20,000 
with corresponding materiel. About six months will be occupied in the 
evacuation. It will begin in May, and last over October.——The rectory 
of St. George’s, Bloomsbury, vacant by the elevation of the Hon. and 
Rev. H. M. Villiers to the see of Carlisle, has been given to the Rev, E. 
Bayley, vicar of Woburn, Beds.——The Mississippi bas been crossed by 
railroad cars, at Rock Island, Il!l——An effort is being made to form a 
company, for conveying passengers hetween the hotels to the various de- 
potsand wharves. We wish it success. The impositious of hackmen are 
a nuisance. There is none of it in Boston.——The Spiritualists are put- 
ting forward Judge Edmonds for the Presidency.——Mr. Proctor, the 
Tragedian, offers $1000 for a five-act-tragedy, suited to his purposes. —— 
Walter Savage Landor has been setting on foot a pecuniary subscription 
for Kossuth. The Hungarian Liberator indignantly scouts the idea.—— 
The Crimean games took place in front of Sebastopol on the 19th ult. 
Foot races and athletic exercises were the order of the day. Major Ast- 
ley of the Scotch Fusilier Guards, and Private Hickey of the 33rd Regt. 
were the most distinguished competitors——The British equadron has 
been recalled from the Baltic——In 1854, the Opera House at Berlin 
was burnt down. It is now rebuilt.——A tunnel under the Mersey, from 
Birkenhead to Liverpool is proposed. It would, as at present arranged, 
be about two miles in length, of which about three-quarters of a mile 
would be made under the river.——-We regret to chronicle that, by an 
accidental fire in a row of wooden buts near Balaklava, 17 men of the 
Army Works Corps recently lost their lives——-Madame Goldschmidt 
has started from London upon a provincial tour of six weeks, accompa- 
nied by Herr (her) Otto Goldschmidt, Herr Ernst, Signor Piatti, &.—— 
A new Comedy by IF. Ponsard is to be produced at the Odeon, under the 
title of La Bourse.——Count de Sartiges, late Minister of France at 
Washington, is said to be named French Ambassador to the Court of Ta- 
rin ; Viscount Serrurier will soon be sent to Washington in his place.—— 
Louis Napoleon, with whom a succession of coups is a necessity, contem- 
plates, it is said, a personal visit to Algeria, and a visit, by a squadron, 
to Madagascar, with which island there is a * difficulty” to be settled,_—— 
Our Chancellor of the Exchequer meets the threatened influx of French 
Insurance offices in London, by a bill subjecting them to the usual dues 
and charges for a license. ——The Persia made her last run to Liverpool 
in 9 daysand 13 hours, mean time. Let us wait till mid-summer, and 
then we shall see what she can do.——The London Sun absolutely put 
its columns into mourning, when announcing the signature of the Peace 
Treaty,——F urther particulars from Nicaragua inform us that Parker 
H. French had quarrelled with General Walker and left San Juan for 
Aspinwall. It was stated that Walker had 700 men marching to meet 
the Costa Ricans, who were expected to invade Nicaragua. Col Schles- 
singer had been court-martialled on charges of treason and cowardice. 


Tue Pen or Peace.—The eagle pen with which the treaty of peace was 
signed was pulled from a wing of the imperial eagle in the Jardin des 
Plantes. Immediately after the signature, the pen was attached toa 
sheet of pasteboard, and surrounded by the seals of each of the powers 
represented at the Congress, and by the signatures of the plenipotentia- 
ries. M. Feuillet de Conches, the chef du bureau of the protocols, wrote 
underneath as follows: ‘I certify that this pen was pulled by me from 
the imperial eagle ofthe Jardin des Plantes, and that it is the pen which 
was used for the signature of the treaty of peace of March, 1856.” The 
pasteboard was afterwards framed and glazed, to be presented to the Em- 
press. 








EXHIBITION OF CRIMEAN PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Wy ILLIAM?, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & CO., HAVE MUCH PLEASURE 
in announciig, that they will exhibit in one of their Galleries at No. 353 BROAD- 
WAY, (Commencing MONDAY, lth inst.) the very interesting Series of 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
TAKEN AT THE SEAT OF WAR BY FENTON & ROBINSON. 
Comprising nearly Three Hundred Different Views, Admission Free. 


FINE ARTS. 
OUPIL & CO. PUBLISHERS, PRINT-SELLERS, IMPORTERS AND ARTISTS 
Colourmen, 366 Broadway, New York, have published— 
DANTE AND BEATRICK—After Scheffer 
JOSEPH AND H'S BRETHREN—After H. Vernet 
THE HEMICYCLE DES BEAUX ARTS—After P. Delaroche. 
AND OTHER IMPORTANT ENGRAVINGS. 
N.B.—Particular attention directed to mounting and framing Drawings, Engravings, Photo- 
graphs, Paintings, &c. FINE ART GALLERY, 366 Broadway, N. Y. 





AMUSEMENTS IN THE CITY. 


BRoapwayr THEATRE......... Mr.& M rs. Barney Williams. 





N IBLO’S GARDENS. ..... 5.0655 cee cee eee ns bho h 60 cbene The Ravels. 





GBones CHRISTY & WOOD’S MINSTRELS, No. 444 Broad" 
WAY, above Grand Sticet. Tickets 25eents. 
HENRY WOOD, 


GEO. CHRISTY, Peepetetess. 


CHB ALBION. 
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The Peace and its Side Issues, 
Thoagh we cannot wait the delivery of the mail by the Cunard mail 
steamer of the 12th inst., we are yet pretty well posted in European news 
to that date. The intelligence is more varied than authentic. The * 
creey that was enjoined upon the members of the Peace Conference at Pa- 
ris has imposed no check upon that inventive and magnifying faculty, 
which is a distinctive feature in modern journalism ; and we have conse 
quently fresh versions from day to day of the document that fo soon will 
be laid before the world. These varieties, for many and obvious reascts, 
we do not care to reproduce ; and will only say that each successive inter- 
preter makes more apparent the stringency of the terms imposed upo2 
Russia. No one seems to doubt now the complete abandonment by that 
power of all her military and naval establishments in the Black Sea, and 
even in the Sea of Azoff, and even at Nicolaieff iteelf ; a concession which 
has probably been made, because there exists a secret understanding be 
tween the Caucasian mountaineers and the government of the Czar, with- 
out which indeed it were hard to explain the continued reserve of the for- 
mer, when, during a period of eighteea months, their ancient enemy was 
more or les3 in their power. The came decree is said to have gone forth 





published a work on the subject at the expense of the Pope, and, with 


against the arming and armaments of the Aland Islands in the Baltic ; 


1856. 


Che Albion. 











so that, as we eald last week, Russia is crippled at one extremity of ber 
European empire and checkmated at the othe r—deprived, that is to say, 
of ready means for carrying out her old, traditional, aggressive policy, 
but permitted and encouraged to foster her national strength, by the de- 
velopment of all those resources that constitute the real elements of great- 
ness, If this war and this peace do but convince mankind, and the Mue- 
covites especially, that the early Catherine and the late Nicholas were 
very short sighted monarchs, the blood and treasure that they have cost 
will not bave been quite spent in vain. But the theme is trite, and we 
forbear pointing it, or moralising. 

Though peace is concluded, for no one questions the ratification of the 
Treaty, the special representatives of the six powers continue in session, 
occupied with the side issues, that are numerous and rife with interest. 
What shall finally be done with the Principalities ? How soon sball the 
Austrians be compelled to withdraw from them? Is there to be, or is 
there not to be, a protracted occupation of Turkish territory by French 
and British troops? Are the assembled diplomatists attempting to re- 
medy, by pen and ink, the complicated evils under which the Itaiian pe- 
ninsula is groaning? Has Sardinia really pressed this difficult question 
upon them, with a latent hope to become the nucleus of united Italy ? Has 
Russia cunningly taken vengeance upon Austria for her recent neu- 
trality, by affecting indifference at a moment so threatening to the House 
of Hapsburg ?--These.and many such enquiries will suggest themselves to 
reflective minds ; but they are not to be answered by smart paragraphs 
and bap-hazard assertions. Never within our recollection was there more 
inane twaddle upon political topics let loose, than we find just now 
floating through the prees. We will cite but one instance. The Cabinet 
of St. Petersburg is said to be bent upon an extensive (and expensive) 
manufacture of public opinion throughout Europe. Who can wonder at 
it, seeing the ease with which the dear public is gulled? Imagine—and 
this is the instance we would quote—imagine a “sensation” being 
created in Berlin by an article in the Russian Vurthern Bee, declaring 
that “ Albion bas lost its prestige, but Russia is the most vigorous of Em- 
pires !’’ Was there ever such stuff? And yet while we laugh heartily at 
this Berlin “ sensation,”’ we might profitably ask ourselves if the metro- 
polis of the world be not occasionally thrown into a fever, by leading ar- 
ticles in the ——, we dare scarcely breathe the name—which are as wide 
of the truth as those of the bumble Bee above-named. 

There is something at once grotesque and instructive in the manner in 
which the news of the signature of the Peace Treaty was received at St, 
Petersburg. And whatever may have been the amount of time required 
for the transmission of intelligence along the wires, during the siege of 
Sebastopol—a question then mooted—the communication between Paris 
and the northern capital is pretty rapid now. The signatures were affixed 
at 1 p.m. on the 30th ult. At midnight the fact was known by the Rus- 
sian government, and was announced on the following day. Great joy 
was wanifested ; and at a grand review held in honour of the event, the 
Czar and his brothers were enthusiastically greeted. Did the populace 
believe that Russia had been gaining a harvest of glory, as their journals 
had told them? or, was the pressure of the war so severe, that its close was 
palpably a gain? We cannot answer ; but we can show how little change 
there is in the spirit of misrepresentation that pervades Russian official de- 
partments. One of the government organs gravely announced that peace 
was concluded, because the great object of the war had been obtained—the 
guarantee of Christian rights in Turkey! This perbaps satisfied the igno- 
rant{serfe, who were furtber tickled by a grand theatrical representation of 
the entry of the Allied troops into Paris, on the 30th of March, 1814!! 
The clever Berlin correspondent of the London Times gives us these 
items, and adds one more that is amusing at least. He quotes the words 
of a Russian of good standing at St. Petersburg, as characteristic of the 
general fecling. Here they are: ‘‘ Peace is welcome to us, though it wae 
not longed fer. We must accept it because we want it, not because we 
wish for it.” The delicate distinction here drawn bas been previously 
foreshadowed by the farmer who has been lately going the round of print. 
You know how he was forced by a waggish and exasperated lodger to eat 
crow by way of poultry, and to make the best of it. He declared that 
he could eat it, but he’d be darned if he hankered after it. 





Great Britain. 

The blockade of the Baltic ports being raised, and the vessels of the 
Allies admitted therein, trade is apparently stimulated thereby, and Con- 
sols keep up at the respectable figure of 93 and a fraction. But we do 
not meddle much with news that belongs to journals of a different class, 

Nor is there much general news. Mr. Gladstone, in the course of some 
remarks in the House of Commons (copied e lsewhere) upon the “ difficul- 
ties” with this country, bas shown the determination of the peace party, 
with which he acts, to prevent any spread of ill-will. Weare glad to 
sce also that he bad the manliness to rebuke those insane members of the 
British press—particularly the Times—that are bent upon keeping up 
an excitement where there is no just ground for it. We have aided 
in ridiculing this very party, when they were thrusting their nostrums 
into the faces of the people, against the dicta of both reason and expedi- 
ency. Now we chop round, and go with them; and predict further that 
they will carry the national feeling in the teeth of the Times and Morn- 
ing Post. At the same time, however crotchetty Lord Palmerston may 
be, we do not think that Lord Clarendon will be induced to take any 
Course inconsisteut with clear rights and sound policy. 

Lord Lucan’s examination before the new Crimean Commission excites 
great attention, always alive as the public are to personal subjects. We 
have not yet seen the minutes; but if, as ramoured, his own testimony 
confirms the imputations thrown upon him by the old Commission, his 
Lordship can scarcely be envied ; besides which, Lord Hardinge and 
Lord Panmure will be arraigned at the bar of public opinion—at least— 
for having given him the Colonelcy of a Regiment. 

That incomprehensible institution, the London Times, has just given 

& fresh proof of its versatility. You know with what bitterness it has 
latterly assailed all republican exiles, and lent itself to the upholding of 
the present government of France—irrespective of the happy alliance 
subsisting between that country and England. Well; there finds its way, 
from Paris to Printing House Square, a literary curiosity deeply imbued 
with antagonism to the Emperor of the French, and the Times can’t re- 
sist the temptation of publishing it! Our readers will find it on our first 
P 2ge, placed there because the position of this journal here is not analo- 
sous to that of our great contemporary in Lendon, because its author is 
® poet unrivalled in his way, ani because we desire to see the intimate 
relations between France and Great Britain cultivated for the good of 
the people, and kept apart from all mutations of internal government. 
We are free to publish this literary curiosity. The Times was not. 





Mr. Buchanan; Ostend, London, New York. 

Mr. Buchanan arrived at this port on Wednesday in the steamer 4rago, 
from Havre j and returning from his mission to England asan avowed 
candidate for the high office of President of these United States, he has 
received the honours of @ public demonstration. The municipality, lavish 
= Sccentric in its displays of sympathy, bas made him its guest. His 
pb gre are watched ; his speeches reported ; but with these gene- 
came . have nothing to de. We entertain a grateful and respectful 

of his conduct, whilst represeating his own country at the Court of 





| Queen Victoria, and think none the worse of him because he attended the 


Drawiog-Roome of our gracious Sovereign, in the same costume which 
he afterwards wore in Paris, at the levees of the wife of a certain not un- 
known American journalist, who makes that pleasant city her bome. 

It is therefore only in the way of instancing the inherent changes and 
chances of political life, that we call to mind the undulations of Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s course. It is not quite half a century since that gentleman at- 
tended a celebrated Conference at Ostend, which made some noise in its 
time, though its fame bas parsed entirely away. If we remember rightly, 
the regeneration of Europe was to date from that epoch, which was to 
usher in universal Democracy. The sigas of that Conference are scarcely 
to be traced.—A turn of the wheel. It is not much more than a month 
since the revolutionary champion delighted festive audiences, seated 
around Eaglish tables, with his suave conservatism, and graceful tributes 
to the real freedom that obtains on British soil. There we liked him of 
course, and lauded him, or ought to have done so.—Another turn. But 
a few hours since, Mr. Buchanan addressed a mob assembled in front of 
bis hotel, and took occasion to mourn over the barbarous despotism that 
he had witnessed in foreign countries, spicing his oration with a flattering 
compliment even to the very “ noise of the Democracy.” 

Now we are not so simple as to hold any politician to consistency, or 
80 bigotted as not to know that Democracy has come recommendations ; 
one of which is it that, when properly plied, it helps men into power. We 
only feel called upon to protest against an inference that might be drawn 
from the words of this much esteemed gentleman. He has been abroad 
solely and ostensibly as Minister to the Court of St. James. Is it fair 
then to lecture ignorant people upon the horrors that have fallen under 
his observation, just as though he had been accredited to St. Petersburg 
or Naples? This might have been mere inadvertence on the part of Mr. 
Buchanan ; but it is unwortby of such a man, and we trust that in fature 
he will not carelessly confound King Bomba with our gracious Queen. 
If he does, we shall be compelled to reprint some of his most excellent 
speeches delivered in England, and circulate them gratuitously amongst 
the “ unterrified.” 





Canada. 

Week after week has deluded us into the belief that our limited epace 
would increase, and afford room for a few words of comment on the in- 
teresting events that have lately happened in Canada, But week after 
week has come and gone, and we are still in the same predicament. A 
paragraph therefore must suffice, where an article would scarcely say 
all that might be said; nor must our friendly readers across the border 
hold us to too strict an account, if the very magnitude of their affairs just 
now makes us despair of grappling with them. At any rate two or three 
facts must be recorded. 

And as there is something pleasant and fresh in these days in the word 
“‘ permanent,” now so seldom uttered, let it first be noted that on Wed- 
nesday week the House of Assembly declared in favour of Quebec, as the 
permanent seat of government; although it may be doubted—owing to 
the supreme disgust of the Upper Canadians—whether the vote be not 
rescinded, when the needful appropriations are asked. The vote was 64 
to 56 ; and the partisans of sundry localities have been not a little edified, 
by a scrutiny into the votes for and against the respective claimants to 
the honour. 

In the second place, personal matters present their claim to notice ; 
and what more interesting than ministerial changes? Canada has had 
hers, on a small ecale, though the small move may be indicative of a 
larger one. The Hon. John Ross, Solicitor General, has ceased to be a 
member of the Canadian Ministry, and has resigned the Speakership of 
the Legislative Council, in which he is succeeded by Colonel Tache, the 
Receiver General ; whilst Mr. Joseph C. Morrison joins the Cabinet, with- 
out an Executive department, at which the opposition raise an outcry, 
accusing him of a fear to face his constituents, as he would be compelled 
to do if accepting any special appointment. Sir Allan McNab con- 
tinues to be absent from his post, through illness, and the government is 
gravely embarrassed. 

Thirdly comes the great question in which finances figure—always a 
pleasant one when the balance is on the right side, but exceedingly 
otherwise when the money market is too “ tight,” or any stoppage takes 
place in one’s receipts. And it must be owned that the fair Province of 
Canada has a right to be gloomy on this financial topic just now. Here 
is the great Grand Trunk Railway which was to make every one’s for- 
tune, and “ scatter plenty through a smiling land,” brought almost to a 
stand-still, whilst the terms difficulty, crisis, ruin, and bankruptcy are 
freely bandied about, according av the speakers are more or less tender of 
sensitive feelings. The failing contractors want the aid of the Province ; the 
Company looks to the same fountain of supply, for ability to meet its en- 
gagements. The January interest on its bonds has not been paid, and the 
June interest must be provided—we forbear quoting figures, for the 
whole subject is familiar to those most interested. So far as the faith of 
the Province is pledged, the Ministry will do its utmost to fulfill obliga- 
tions ; and Mr. Cayley has now before Parliament a new Tariff-bill, very 
unpalatable, which raises the duties on a variety of imported articles, 
disturbs mercantile arrangements. This bill is hotly opposed, for if the 
want of funds be generally admitted, the precise mode of adjusting a new 
burden never seems to suit any one. 

The Elective Council Bill has passed the second reading by a vote of 
22 to 11, somewhat to the surprise of a portion of the public, who had 
not looked for so speedy an adoption of a measure so democratic in its 
tendencies. But we have faith in the Anglo-Saxon ability to grapple 
with any forms of government, and to make them subservient to the 
great objects of all government. 

Representation by Population—the great test of strength between 
Lower and Upper Canada—is now under debate. Sore at the promised 
removal of the Executive and Legislature to Quebec in 1859, the Western 
section of the country will put out its strength on this subject. Nor will 
the priestly influence of the East be wanting on the opposite side. We 
shall watch the issue with more interest than we can get up on the Elec- 
tive Council Bill. 


The St. George’s Banquet ; its Moral. 

Elsewhere, as usual, will be found a report of the proceedings at the 
annual festival of Englishmen, which took place on Wednesday ; nor 
have we any intention of going over the same ground again, in larger 
type. Still, without attaching importance generally to after-dinner dis- 
plays of sentiment, we could not but be struck on this occasion 
with a palpable manifestation of it in regard to one prominent 
topic, and believe that it will not be inappropriate to make spe- 
cific allusion thereto. That topic is the disturbed natare of the poli- 
tical relations existing between Great Britain and the United States.— 
On the points at issue there is no need now to touch ; but if the preva- 
lence of tone can be discerned in a purely festive gathering, it was ob- 
vious throughout this assemblage that the idea of any serious rupture 
could not by possibility be entertained. There was no mistake about it. 
Englishmen, at what may be ternted their own national table, are apt to 


let the truth peep out. And peep out it did ; and heartily and unanimously [ 


was every word applauded that seemed to rebuke the spirit of discord- 
We doubt whether, personally, the President of the United States be an 
object of much regard in the eyes of our countrymen. Certainly, Mr. 
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| Caleb Cushing, if he fell in our way, would not be greeted with an ova- 
tion. Notwithstanding this, we repeat deliberately that the value of a 
real, firm, fast Anglo-American alliance was recognised and hailed with 
| even more enthusiasm, than was the broad fact of the restoration of peace 
_in Europe. It may be said that the Eoglishmen in New York are actu- 
| ated herein by their pecuniary interests. This may be true to some ex- 
| tent ; but we have yet to learn that on St. George’s Day, and in presence 
of their household gods, Englishmen anywhere are insensible to points 
| that might touch national pride. The truth is, we cannot get up any ex- 
citement in the premises; nor permit deep feelings to be aroused, in a 
matter that pertains to the reign of common-sense. Mr. Cushing’s malice 
and scheming fall to the ground now, just as Lord Palmerston’s dictation 
and pleasantries are sometimes found to be mal-d-propos. 





Unsuccessful Search for the “ Pacific.” 

The craise of H. B. M. steamers Turtar and Desperate has, we regret 
to say, proved entirely unavailing. The former vessel proceeded as far 
as 25° West, and Northwards as far as 55°, without falling In with any 
wreck, or otherwise gleaning any intelligence of the Pacific, Both ships 
put into Galway on their returo, haviog been at sea for nine days; the 
Tartar, after loading, sailed again to renew the search. The expe- 
dition was not however quite barren of good results. On the 29th ult. 
the Tartar relieved an American ship in distress, from Calcutta, bound 
to London, putting on board on officer and eight seamen to do the work 
of the exhausted mariners. 

The calm of despair, which has latterly prevailed with reference 
to the Pacific, has been slightly, very slightly ruffled since we 
last wrote. It has been made known here that a vessel, arrived at 
Figueira in Portugal, from St. John’s, Newfoundland, fell in with 
ice when two hundred miles from land, and “ saw the lights of a stea- 
mer in it.’’ She had left St. John’s on the 13th of Febraary; buat 
the information is meagre and vague, and does not warrant an infer- 
ence that this was or must have been the Pacific. The persons most. 
deeply interested soon relapsed into gloom.—Nor were they aroused on 
Tuesday last, by the posting of a telegraphic despatch from Provincetown, 
embodying one of those inevitable bottle-hoaxes that are thrust upon 
the public, whenever a passenger-ship is missing. The brainless and 
heartless wretch who got it up can have derived small satisfaction from 
contemplating his work. No one ha: been deceived. 





Alphonse de Lamartine. 

There is something that jars painfally upon the mind in the sight of a 
worn-out man of letters, whose necessities compel him in age to devote a 
great but exhausted intellect to the work of earning a subsistence, or the 
task of discharging debts. This is in some measure the case now with 
Lamartine. Pecuniary difficulties and embarrasements have in later days 
so thickened round him, that he is driven even to seek a mart for his 
literary wares, in the country which bas hitherto enjoyed them free of cost. 
Being about to undertake a monthly serial of twenty-four parts, containing 
essays on the Jeading writers of all countries and ages, he has sent hither 
an agent, Monsieur Desplace, to negotiate for him a favourable reception. 
In what way this gentleman will approach his subject, we are not well in- 
formed. We mention it only that, if possible, a word of introduction may 
predispose a few of our readers to interest themeelves in him and his mis- 
sion. Lamartine has done much good in his time. He has aided to stem the 
tide of frivolity and uncleanness that has come sweeping down upon the 
world of to-day, through the medium of bis native language. He has 
furnished a large supply of literary material, at once brilliant and chaste ; 
and besides this, it should never be forgotten that when the last French 
revolution was accomplished, he stood prominentiy successful in the at- 
tempt to restrain licentious demagogues, and unquestionably averted 
much of cruelty and evil. Statesmen sneered at him: but candour de- 
mands our admiration. Let us acquit ourselves of the obligation that 
we owe him. 





-_——_—— 


pAausic. 


Periodical Concerts given by subscription have a decided advantage over 
Concerts of the ordinary sort : they develope a taste for music, and a praise- 
worthy sentiment of artistic emulation, at the same time presenting us with all 
the charm of a social gathering. Inregularly attending at the same place, in 
listening together to the same chefs-d’ceuvre of the great masters, one does 
more than pass some pleasant hours: one is improved and tanght to become 
mutually known. However little of an observer one may be, it is impossible 
not to perceive the various tastes and preferences, with which we are surroun- 
ded : it is easily discovered what attracts the one, and what delights the other : 
some come to listen, others to see, and not a few to be seen ; but all seem to 
agree that Love and Music as far back as the days of David and Bathsheba 
have always been closely connected. 

Such was the subject of our reflections last Satarday evening while awaiting 
the commencement of the Philharmonic Concert. We arrived at seven o’clock, 
but had the greatest difficulty in finding a seat in the parquet, and we could 
not but admire the fanatical ardeur of the numerous dilettanti who had ar- 
rived before us. We bave great suspicions that many of them had not left 
the Theatre since the morning rehearsal, and had spent the day there, in or- 
der to insure the privilege of occupying one of those little boxes on the se- 
cond gallery : these dear little boxes, so sought after by Young America, and 
seemingly so fitted for the profound study, and appreciation of the most inter- 
esting questions, and the most hidden mysteries of Art. 

At eight o'clock precisely, with the punctuality peculiar to the professional 
and Teutonic race, the imposing phalanx commanded by Carl Bergmann, took 
its place upon the platform, and prepared to attack Beethoven's Symphony in 
B flat. This remarkable work belongs to the second wanner of this great 
master, and may therefore be considered as one of his best compositions. We 
do not pretend to say that this work possesses the same value in our eyes as the 
Symphony in C minor, la Sinfonia Eroica, the Pastoral Symphony, or the Sym- 
phony in A, our most distinguished favourites ; but though inferior to these 
four sublime and immortal pages, it is well worthy of our study and admiration. 
Beethoven in writing this Symphony, has not attempted to renew the form 
marked out by Haydn, and adopted by Mozart. He has only made use of the 
frame-work, inherited from his two illustrious predecessors, contenting himself 
with filling it up with that audacity of invention and richness of colouring 
which distinguishes his mighty genius. The Symphony in B, therefore, com- 
mences according to the classical traditions by an introduction in Adagio. The 
slowness and prolonzed hesitation of this introduction, prepare the mind for the 
sudden explosion of some tragical catastrophe, which bursts forth in fact, power- 
ful and terrible, in the first phrase of the Allegro. This magnificent exposition is 
followed by a delicious episodical melody, which has all the charm and spring- 
time freshness, of the ineffubly beautiful commencement of the pastoral Sym- 
phony. All the rich developments of this first movement have a brilliancy and 
richness worthy of the great Master of Bonn. ' 

The graceful Melody of the Andante is supported by an undulating accompa- 
niment, well accentuated by the violoncellos ; it might be the song of some 
happy lover, unconscious of the speedy approach of a deadly peril. The dan- 
ger increases, as is indicated by a magnificent crescendo, which the clever and 
accomplished author of Le Désert has remembered, and profited by, in the first 
chorus of his Ode-Symphonie. At the instant when we expect some inevita- 
ble catastrophe, or a bursting forth of passionate cries, Beethoven by one of 
those sudden and magnificent traits, peculiar to him, defeats our expectations, 
calms our fears, and brings us once more into a state of peaceful security. 
The happy lover sings again his graceful song, fresh as a May Morning, and 
the Andante concludes with several enchanting original Solos. 

The public justly applauded this capital Morcean, and would willingly have 
heard it a second time, but Carl Bergmann was inexorable, for which we cer- 
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tainly will not blame him, as we belong to the numter of those 
disapprove of the encormng system. 

The Minuetto-Allegro Vivace of the Symphony is chiefly remarkable for 
the excellence of its arrangement. This Morceau did not seem to be justly 
appreciated, probably, because the execution was not clear or vigorous 


who entirely } 


enough. : 

The Finale of this vast composition is excessively difficult and requires such 
Violinists and contre bassists as can be found only in Paris or London ; not 
that the execution of it on Saturday night was bad--far from it; and all the 
pastoral part, so melodious and gracefal, left very little to be desired. 

But perhaps we will now be questioned as to the signification, the bearing 
of this beautiful poem of Beethoven. We are aware that the chief interest in 
such matters to many people lies in discoursing the intention of the fable in- 
vented by the poet, and to such we will only say, that we r egret our inability 
to satisfy their curiosity ; but we really must confess that we are in no wise 

sorry for our ignorance, as we don’t see any necessity for destroying our love 
by analyzing it, and we believe that in Music as in Love, the most simple and 
the wisest method is to love without knowing why. 

It is unnecessary to say that besides the Symphony of Beethoven, we had 
two Overtares ; the elegant and melodious overture to “‘ Melwsina” of Mendel s- 
sohn, and the overture to “ Hans Heiling” of Marschner. It would be impos- 
sible to have a Philharmonic Concert, without two Overtures and aSymphony 
and rather than allow the least infraction of this rule, the directors of the So- 
ciety would prefer to repeat ad vitam eternam, the same eternal compositions ; 
and besides, this arrangement saves the expense of new music. On Saturday 
night however, we heard for the first time Hans Heiling ; which is the work 
of an original and fiery writer, whose instramentation has a good deal of ana- 
logy with the style of his illustrious predecessor C. M. von Weber. We cer- 
tainly do not intend to place the author of the Prince of Hombourg, the Tem- 
plar, and the Vampyre, on the same footing, with the author of Euryanthe, 
Oberon and Der Freyschutz ; but in our opinion, Marschner is marching bravely 
in the footsteps of the predecessor of Meyerbeer. 

To Badiali was intrusted the vocal portion of the Concert, and he per- 
formed his task so much to the satisfaction of the public, that he was forced to 
repeat his two morceaux. Age seems to have lost its fatal power over this sex- 
agenary voice, even now clear, sweeter, and more powerful than that of many 
and many a young Barytone. Why cannot Badiali transmit some of his art 
and excellent qualifications, to certain artistes of our Academy of Music ? 

We were also to have heard Gottschalk at the Philharmonic Concert, but this 
delicious pianist was obliged to renounce appearing before the public, for want 
of a nail on the thumb of his left hand. Never fell a nail more mat-d-propos ! 
On that account we were once more exposed to that auricular pestilence the 
Brothers Mollenhauer, after receiving their solemn adieux, and in the simpli- 
city of our confiding hearts, believing them safe on their way to their native 
land. But here they have “ turned up” again, and for the second time in-the 
same season, we are pursued by their false, meagre, and insipid violins into the 
very midst of the Philharmonic Society. The more audacious of the two bro- 
thers has marked his reappearance among us by a daring libel on a page, glo- 
rious with youth and immortality. We must confess that this is more than we 
can bear with patience, and since the President of the Puilharmonic dees not 
know how to respect the chefs-d'ceuvre of the most sublime perhaps of its ho- 
norary members, or at all events, of the greatest virtuoso of the age, we are con- 
trained to cry “ Back fiddler! dishonour not, the King, the Emperor, of 
Violins !” 

Ah! why do we not take example by the Society of Concerts in the Conserva- 
toire at Paris, so fastidious in all that regards solos and solo players? Inthe year 
1842, as old Habeneck was, as usual, directing the rehearsal of a Concert to be 
given the next day, a young man about twenty years of age, small of stature 
and modest and retiring in appearance, offered to the chef d’orchestre the 
grand manuscript score of the same concerto in E major, so pitilessly massa- 
cred last Saturday. Habeneck, a violinist himself, being exacting and skepti- 
cal by nature, took the volume resignedly, casting at the same time a look of 
warning and compassion upon the timid little virtuoso. They commenced the 
tutti, but on arriving at the beautiful crescendo, which is worthy of admiring 
attention even after a Symphony of Beethoven, Habeneck suddenly interrupted 
his musicians, and rapidly returning to the first page of the tutti, cried out 
«¢ Commence once more gentlemen, and pay attention this time, I entreat ; this 

is music, trae and beautiful music.”—The next day, Paris proclaimed Henri 
Vieuxtemps the first virtuoso of the age, and so he is to this day, in spite of 
America, who did not appreciate this magnificent genius, and of Mr. Edward 
Mollenhauer, who in concert with the orchestra of the Philharmonic Society, 
dared to caricature a master whose head touches the skies. 

But really the ridiculous pretensions and grotesque contortions of Mr. Ed- 
ward Mollenhauer should provoke nothing more than a hearty laugh. Vieux- 
temps interpreted by this pigmy is about as sujtable, as if Burton should 
give the réle of Shakesperian hero to That Blessed Baby, the terror of our 
friend and neighbour. 

Facit indignatio verswm, and also an article already beyond all limits. We 
must, however, remark that Bassford has given a second concert of Piano 
Music with more audacity than success, and that we continue to prefer Carl 
Bergmann’s Sunday Concerts to Mr. Mason’s Classical Soirées. On last Sun- 
day evening, we heard Mendelssohn’s Symphony in A munor, a work of great 
merit and interesting to lovers of scientific music. 

This very evening we may choose between Theodore Eisfeld’s last Classical 
Soirée, at which will be performed a grand quintette of Beethoven, and also a 
fine Mozart quartette,—and the first representation of de Flotows Martha, at 
the Academy of Music. We shall accordingly not lack subjects for our article 
~of next Saturday, in which we shall also give an account of the revival of 
William Tell at the Italian Opera. GAMMA. 





Orama. 


Graté vice veris et Favoni, the skies are once more becoming pleasant, 
Broadway is passable for man if not for beast, the buds are swelling on the 
trees, the fields are greening fast, and as the grass grows the price of chalk 
declines—milk and butter and eggs, flowers and fashions—the limbs of old 
people and the thoughts of young ones all confess the advent of the Spring. The 
world is thawing out; Winter, and Lent, that winter of society, have relaxed 
their icy bands, and everybody is ready to make the most of the few gay weeks 
which are to pass before the city must be shut up for the Summer. 

Of course the theatres feel the sweet madness of the moment, and respond 
to the choric shouts of a people impatient for delight. Mr. Wallack has given 
us a new actress, and flourishes forth upon us himself, in a second Spring of vi- 

acity and ambition. The Broadway re-echoes no more with the halloo of the 
hunter and the neighing of horses, but reverberates the cordial laughter and 
the hearty brogue of Mr. Barney Williams, the sprightly merriment of Mr. 
‘Barney Williams's clever wife. Mr. Burton announces an intended transference 
-of his household gods to a new home—proposing to build “ another Ilium 
-and a second Troy” in some section of those upper regions towards which fun 
and fashion and town-life in general, each year, more stealily tend. Whether 
in condemnatien or in commendation of this resolution I will not undertake to 
say, but doubtless in the intention of conveying some lesson to the Manager of 
the Chambers Street Theatre, the frolic breezes have gently lifted the roof 
from that venerable edifice and deposited it, not so gently, in the Park, un- 
veiling thus to the tranquil stars all the abominable mysteries of the “« Toodles” 
and the “ Blessed Baby.” Miss Keene, gathering strength it would seem from 
the very exertions which would have prostrated an ordinary woman, has put 
forth all her force as an actress and a manager, in a new piece full of tableaux 
and tremendous emotions, entitled the ‘‘ Marble Heart.” 

Amid so general a bubbling up and dancing of the sap, the critic stands for 

a while at a loss what stir to make his special study. Shall it be “ Shylock,” 
or “ The Fairy Circle,” “« Love and Charity,” or love without charity, love and 
lucre, the ‘‘ Marble Heart ?” Or shall I begin with the end, and wander from 
point to point like a bee bewildered in a world of flowers. 

«“ The Marble Heart ?”” What is a marble heart? who ever heard of a mar- 

ble heart? What has Miss Keene to do with marble hearts? 

If you had been as diligent a student, dear reader, as you should have been 

of that very ingenious and morally valuable body of literature, “the modern 
French drama,” you would know all about marble hearts in the general and in 


boards of Wallack’s Theatre (and who went down gallantly at the last, leaving 


| their flag where it may still be seen, nailed to the mast) you would have been 


prepared to spare me the pains of informing you that the “ Marble Heart” is 
the satirical corrective of “ Camille.” The Parisians, good souls, thought 
“ Camille” too romantic and high flown a play, you see ; and lest it should mis- 
lead young ladies of seusibility and intelligence into extravagant anticipations 
of sentimental felicity, it was judged best to administer an antidote. 
“Camille” is an Arabian Nights Tale of unsuspected virtue masquerading 
in the garb of vice. The ‘ Marble Heart” is an apocalypse of the greedy sel- 
fishness, which is supposed by ‘‘ practical persons’’ to govern the ambition of 
men and the affections of women. A dream is called in to furnish the machinery 
of both plays—but in Camille the dream turns out to have been all a dream, 
while the dream of the Marble Heart is at last vindicated in a more dreadful 
reality. 

As a piece of “ moral teaching,” nothing could be more detestable than the 
“ Marble Heart ;” as a picture of actual life nothing more deceptive and un- 
true. It is not the province of the stage to cheat us out of our pleasant illa- 
sions—for our pleasant illusions need to be fostered, and when well fostered 
they not seldom breed realities more pleasant still. 

“The “ Marble Heart” is aimed to persuade us out of our confidence in 
“ affection, that hopes and endures and is constant,” and we do not need to be 
persuaded out of this confidence, which rarely amounts to positive infatuation 
in the hearts of men and women who have tried the world, and found it (or 
themselves) not seldom wanting. I think we generally need such lessons as a 
certain friend of mine finds it good for him to receive every Sunday at Church. 
He is a rather fashionable, and somewhat worldly-minded person, but he is 
always to be seen in the family pew, a devout listener to the sermon as well as 
to the service. On one occasion, somebody who knows his tastes in life, ex- 
pressed surprise at his habitual devotion. ‘ Surprised at it!” he replied, 
“why I am a man, you know, and a man never feels quite at his ease in 
this frivolous sort of life we lead ; and I find it a very good thing once in seven 
days to look at that excellent Dr. ——— and listen to him, when he declares 
with so much unction and emphasis ‘ All is mot trash—also, there is another 
country !’” No! allis not trash—and the “‘ Marble Heart,” which assumes 
that all is trash, ought to be kept studiously out of the reach of the young and 
the aspiring. It can do them no good—it may do them much harm. 

If nobody but the very old, who have no lessons to learn—or the very young 
who learn no lessons, were admitted to see the performance of this play, I 
should not so much object toit. For it makes a series of quite showy pictures, 
and considerable vehemence of a stimulating kind is displayed by the various 
actors. 

A slight approach to vraisemblance, however, would much improve the stage 
effect, particularly of the Athenian scenes with which the piece opens. His- 
tory has transmitted to us the name of no Greek sculptor who wore the regu. 
lation army moustache and the mutton-chop whisker, and Mr. Jordan looks too 
much like Mr. Jordan, for us to suppose for an instant that he died and was 
buried a devotee of Art, two thousand years ago. Neither, it may be presumed, 
did rich Athenians habitually settle their law suits by an appeal to a body of 
their slaves, nor inebriate themselves publicly out of tankards of the celebrated 
George IV. pattern. 

Still less are we to suppose it probable that Alcibiades, the proudest and 
most brilliant, the most beautiful and the most ambitious of the Attic nobility, 
looked and acted like a barber’s boy outon a spree. Such travesties are really 
insufferable and in every way abominable. I suppose it would be perfectly 
useless to enter upon a tirade against the wearing of moustaches by actors, 
but if there were the least chance that such a tirade might do good, I would glad- 
ly devote a column to the “ statement of reasons” against a practice which 
recalls the absurdities of the days when Julius Casar and Cato used to ap- 
pear in bobwigs, and Cleopatra died in a hooped petticoat. An actor can hard- 
ly be serious in his devotion to his art, who will not sacrifice the personal satis- 
faction of a well-oiled “ eyebrow on the mouth,” to the exigencies of his pro- 
fession. And yet Mr. Jordan seems to be seriously devoted to his art, and cer- 
tainly is making steady progress in all the qualities necessary to make a ster- 
ling actor. He performs his réle in the ‘“ Marble Heart,” with feeling, em- 
phasis, and discretion. And I saw him fill the part of ‘Armand’ in “ Camille” 
a few nights since, with very remarkable success. From first to last, he never 
seemed to lose the sentiment of the play——le was attentive to every detail of 
the representation, and threw himself into his character with all his heart. His 
by-play was particularly excellent ; and he depicted the emotions of disappoint- 
ment, suppressed rage, and jealousy, with a fidelity which almost rose into fe- 
licity. 

Miss Keene certainly has reason to congratulate herself on the marked 
improvement which has of late been visible in the performances of her com- 
pany. Mr. Dickinson, who does ‘‘ Diogenes” in the ‘“ Marble Heart,” does 
that part and all other parts which I have seen him attempt, with remark- 
able talent. He is a natural, earnest, and effective actor—tasteful, in- 
telligent, and in no respect extravagant. Whence Mr. Dickinson comes, I 
do not know; but heis an accessionto the dramatic strength of our city. 
That Miss Keene herself is always admirable, I need not say. At one 
time this winter I feared she was about to decline into declamation—but 
from that tendency she has quite recovered, and her acting is now all that it 
ever was in spirit, delicacy, truth, and force. If she will be careful now 
in the selection of new plays, and give us nothing that is not really good, her 
success can hardly be considered doubtful. 

Mr. Wallack, whose success has already been secured, is making assurance 
doubly sure by shaking down the last fruit off a good old tree. He has been 
performing Shylock with wonderful spirit, and gives us the old conventional 
conception of that character, with the freshness of the times when that con- 
ception was not conventional. His acting revives the type of a style which we 
have only seen of late in tawdry imitations, and it has all the charm of a mas- 
terly old picture. 

And apropos of pictures, let me say that Mr. Keller of the Tableaux Vivants 
has done himself credit by adopting the suggestion of the Press. He has set 
aside his Sacred Pictures ; and I hope that everybody will go and see his other 
scenes which are really admirable, and worthy of the best support. 

HAMILTON. 





Ovituary. 


Rear-ApmimaL Sir Witiiam Symonps, K.C.B.—This officer (whose 
death was mentioned in last week’s 4/bion) was well known for many 
years as Surveyor of the Navy. He saw much active service in early 
life, and having shown much talent in naval architecture, he was permit- 
ted in 1825, being then a Commander, to construct a corvette, the Colum- 
bine. To her he was appointed Dec. 4, 1826 ; and so great was the suc- 
cess which attended him in the different experimental cruizes he made 
during the next twelve months, that he was advanced, as a reward, to 
post rank, Dec. 5, 1827, At the commencement of 1831 Captain Symonds 
was enabled, through the munificence of the Duke of Portland, to build, 
as an improvement upon the Columbine, the 10-gun brig Pantadoun ; the 
triumph of which vessel led to the construction, under his superintend- 
ence, of the Vernon, 50; Vestal, 26; Snake, 16, and others. In June, 
1832, he was offered and accepted the appointment of Surveyor of the 
Navy, which he continued to fill until 1847. He introduced many im- 
provements into the service. He was elected a F.R.S. in 1835, and nomi- 
nated a C.B. on the civil list May, 1, 1848. 


Riegzt Hon. Siz BH. Warkty Wittiams Wryy, K.C.B.,G.C.H.—The Right 
Hon. Sir Heary W. W. Wynn, an old diplomatic servant of the Crown 
died at Llandvorda, one of the family seats in Shropshire. He was the 
third son of Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, the fourth baronet. When quite 
a youth he was appointed (1799) a clerk in the Foreign Office ; and in 
January, 1801, he was made private secretary to Lord Grenville, the 
then Secretary of State ; and in the month following, appointed précis 
writer to Lord Hawkesbury, afterwards second Earl of Liverpool. In 
1803 he was appointed envoy extraordinary to the Court of the Elector 
of Saxony ; and from February, 1822, to the same month in the succeed- 
ing year, was mi nister plenipotentiary to Switzerland, when he removed 
to Stuttgardt in the same capacity. In Sept., 1824, he was appointed 
British minister at the Court of Denmark, when he was made a privy 
councillor. He represented the British Crown at Copenhagen from 1824 
uninterruptedly until February, 1855, when he finally relinquished the 
post, and retired on a pension. 





the particular. Or if you had attended the representation of that really clever 
Jittle company of French actors who last year suffered and were gay upon the 





Cart. Sim Cuarie’ Horuam, K.C.B., R. N—Sir C. Hotham, Governor 
of Victoria, died on the 31st Jan. of nervous irritability, soperin laced by 





Legislative difficulties, and increased by a cold caught while attending 
the inaaguration of the new gas works at Melbourne on the 17th. [y, 
wag born in 1806, and was the eldest son of the Rev. F. Hotham, Preben. 
dary of Rochester (2nd son of Lord Hotham.) He entered the navy j 

1818; and in 1824, served in the boats which destroyed a 16 gun brig un- 
der the walls of Oran. In 1825 he was made lieutenant, and commander 
in 1828. In 1833 he was raised to the post-rank, and in 1842 was eta. 
tioned, in the Gorgon, on the south-east coast of America. Ta 1845, ha. 
ving assumed the command of a emall squadron, he ascended the Parana 
in conjunction with a French naval force under Capt. Trehouart, de. 
stroyed four batteries and a war schooner belonging to Rosas, and 24 yas. 
sels moored in a chain across the stream. Having landed with 300 mon 
he defeated 3,500 of the enemy, and carried off ten brass guos. For this 
exploit he was made a K.C.B. In 1846 he was employed as commander 
on the African coast. In 1853 he was appointed Lieut.-Governor of Vio. 
toria. Major-General Macarthur, Commander of the Forces, succeeds to 
the Government ad interim. 


Rosert L, Stevens, Esg.—New York bas to regret the death of thig 
well-known and much respected citizen, who closed at Hoboken, on the 
20th inst. and in the 68th year of his age, a life mainly devoted to scien. 
tific and inventive occupations. The steam-engine, war implements, and 
naval architecture were his favourite pursuits; his taste having been inhe- 
rited from his father. We had occasion lately to mention the floatin 
battery designed by him. The yacht America was another of his master. 
pieces. Mr. Stevens has left a large fortune, having been jointly with 
his brothers the holder of vast property in New Jersey. 


Bocusa, THE Harpist.—This eminent musician—well-known to map 
of the St. George’s Society—died on the 7th of January, whilst travelling 
with Madame Anna Bishop in Australia. We have no room to-day for 
any biographical notice of him. 


At Londonderry, Mr. Justice Torrens, of the Irish Bench.—At Paris, Arthur 
White, Esq., formerly H. M.’s Consul at Granville, aod late Colonial Secretary, 
Trinidad.—Lieut.-Col. Fox, of Foxlands, St. Mary’s Church, in the county of 
Devon.—At Taunton, Major Melhuish, late Royal Engineers.—At Hamburg, 
H. Hampden Dutton, Esgq., late British Consul at Cuxhaven.—In her 72d year, 
the Lady Hester Harvey, eldest daughter of the late Karl of Cavan.—In Lon- 
don, Mr. H. Belwood Ray, one of the Masters of the Court of Common Pleas, 
He was Deputy-Chairman of the Crimean Army Fund.—General Blias Law- 
rence, C.B., one of the few surviving heroes of Trafalgar. He was for many 
years Commandant of the division of Royal Marines at Chatham.——Mr. 6, 
Wild, comedian, formerly manager of the Olympic and other London theatres, 
died suddenly on the 93th ult. His real name was Brodie.—At Stourbridge, 
Robert Scott, Esq., of Stourbridge and Great Barr, and formerly M.P. for Wal- 
sall.—In London, Catharine, Countess of Pembroke, aged 73.—In London, the 
Right Hon. George H. Dawson, deputy-chairman of the Board of Customs. 


Appointnicnin. 


Mr. Keogh has been raised to a puisne judgeship in Ireland ; and Mr. Fitz- 
erald has been appointed Attorney-General for Ireland. This caases yacan- 
cies in the boroughs of Athlone and Ennis.—Colonel Sir H. Rawlinson, K.C. 
B., has been appointed to succeed General Sir G. Pollock as one of the nomi- 
nated Directors of the East India Company.—John Lucie Smith, Esq., to be 
Attorney-General for the Colony of British Guiana.-—-T. Worthington Barlow 
to be Queen's Advocate for the Colony of Sierra Leone.——-Mr. Hardwicke has re- 
signed his office as Metropolitan police magistrate, which he had held for 35 
years. Mr. H. F. Selfe, of the Oxford Circuit, succeeds him.—Mr. Broughton, 
of Marylebone, is expected to be pensioned off very shortly. 

Navy. 

Early in the month, the arrival of ships and gun-boata from all quar- 
ters made the fleet at Portsmouth already amount to 16 sail-of-the-line, 
7 steam-frigates, 8 steam-sloops, 8 steam gun-vessels, and 70 steam gun- 
boats, total 109. The smaller craft have been exercised in manceavres, 
and the spectacle bas drawn together crowds of viritors. The review by 
the Queen is expected to surpass in splendour auy such sight hitherto 
seeu.—The steam-sloop Styx, Commr. Bruce, from Hong Kong, has ar- 
rived at Spithead.—The new Port-Admiral, Sir Heury D. Chads, K C.B., 
has hoisted his flag on board H. M.’s S. Conway, at Queenstown.—The 
Baltic fleet no longer exists in official recoguition ; it is merged into the 
home fleet.— The grand review at Spithead was postponed till Tuesday 
or Wednesday last. 

Report or THE “* Tartar.’’—Captain Dunlop of the Tartar, which 
went in search of the Pacific, has furnished a detailed report of his cruise 
to the Admiralty. His search was principally directed to the space be- 
tween the 55th degree of North latitude aud 1020 degrees longitude. 
The two steamers searched separately. The TVartar, having a strong 
southeast gale in her favour, proceeded as far west as 25 longitude on the 
parallel of 55 deg. Guns were fired every two hours during the night, 
and a vigilant look-out was kept during the day. Nothing whatever was 
seen or heard of the Pacific. Capt. Dunlop is confident that the Pacific 
cannot be south of latitude 53, or else she must have been fallen iu with. 


Arup. 


156 non-commissioned officers and privates of the 10th battalion Royal 
Artillery have been paraded at head-quarters, Woolwich, and passed ex- 
amination for foreign service, 80 of whom, commanded by Capt. Morris, 
R.A., are to embark on board the transport Estcourt for Quebec, and the 
remainder, 76, under Lieut. Watts, R.A., by the Lady Amherst, tor Haii- 
fax, to make up casualties which have occurred in the ranks of the Royal 
Artillery corps stationed in the above-named places.—It is understood that 
a new canteen, invented by Lieut. Harris, of the Royal Marines, is to be 
generally used for trial by the various arms of the service. This canteen 
is extremely simple, applicable to many uses, and, although stronger, is 
still lighter than the articles now used for cooking purposes by the col- 
dier. It also obviates the necessity for that cumbrous article the camp- 
kettle—Capt. the Earl of Listowel, Scots Fusilier Guards, is about to 
retire from the regiment. His lordship entered the service in May, 183, 
as ensign and lieutenant in the above regiment. He embarked for service 
with his battalion in 1854, was present at the battle of the Alma, where 
be was severely wounded, which compelled his return to England. He 
had, however, sufficiently recovered by the latter part of last winter to 
allow of his return to the Crimea, from which date be served upon the 
staff of Major Gen. Windham, till his return to England, which was on the 
death of his father, the late Earl of Listowel.—A Government contract 
bas been entered into by Messrs. Lucas Brothers for the erection of a neW 
cannon foundry and boring mill, on the site between the two foundries 
already in progress in the Arsenal ground at Woolwich.—It is understood 
that the British German Legion, which has been raised by Baron Stutter- 
heim to meet the exigencies of the war, will be sent, now that peace has 
been concluded, to the Cape of Good Hope. At the Cape they will garrisoa 
the colony, and officers and men will receive grants of land for their mili- 
tary services.—Maj.-Gen. Sir H. D. Jones, of the Rl. Engineers, whose eet 
vices at the siege of Sebastopol and at Bomarsund will be remembered, bas 
been appointed by Lord Panmure governor of the Royal Military Col- 
lege, Sandburst.—Detachments of the Royal Artillery are, for the first 
time, to be stationed in Australia. The first company, for Syduey, 
under orders.—Major-General Macintosh, K.H., commanding the troops 
in the Ionian Islands, has resigned, and will be succeeded by Major-Geo. 
Stanhope, late of the Grenadier Guards.—Col. Maitland, of the Grenadier 
Guards, has been appointed Assist.-Quartermr.-Gen. of the Limerick dis- 
trict, in the room of Lieut.-Col. Halkett.—Col. Beatson having retl 
from the office of engineering inspector, Woolwich, Mr. David Murray has 
been appointed engineer of buildings for the various departments of tbe 
Royal Arsenal, at a salary of £400 per annum.——The undermentioné 
officers have been appointed to the staff of his Excellency Gen. the Hoon. 
George Anson, Commander-in-Chief of the Forces in India :—Lieut.-Col. 
the Hon. R. W. P. Curzon, Grenadier Guards, military secretary ; Capt. 
the Hon. Aimilius J. Forester, 834 Foot, Lieut. R. H. D. Lowe, 74th 
Highlanders, and Lieut. G. H. W. Clive, 52nd Light Infantry, to % 
Aides-de-camp. 

Wak DePaRrMent, Apri 1—90th Ft; Lt Evans to be Capt b-p, V our 
app to Scots Fusilier Gds. April 4.—4th Drag Gds; Cor Gillespie to, be 
v Hon M F Deane, who ret. Geenedien Gds; E 8 Bridges, Gent, to be Ens 39 
Lt bp, v the Earl of Carrick, pro. Ist Regt Ft; Lt Rowland to be Capt, ? 
Turner, dec. 10ta ?t; Lt Medhurst to be Capt w-p, v Bvt-Maj Stock who os 
upon f-p. 16th Ft; Lt Higginson to be Paymaster, v Kirk, who has retired y 
sale of a Lieutcy in 96th Ft. 27th Ft; Capt Freer, from 60th Ft, to be Capt, ¥ 
Phelips, who ex. 51st Ft; Lt De Anyers Willis to be Capt bp. v Droug), 
who ret. 76th Ft; Capt Mortimer,jfrom h-p Unatt, to be Capt, v Bvt-Maj ag es 
who ex. 79th Ft; Lt Bell to be Capt b-p, v Freme, who ret. 97th Ft; Lie 
Macdonald, from the RI Canadian Rifle Regt, to be Lt, v Armstrong, who wid, 
Royal Canadian Rifle Regt; Lt Armstrong, from 97th Ft, to be Lt, v Macdonate, 
who ex; Serj Harkness to be Qtrmr, vy Baxter, who ret upon h-p. ‘. 

Brevet.—Lieut-Gen Sir George Brown, GCB, to be General in the Army, oad 
distinguished service in the Field. Maj-Gen Windham, CB, the Senior Supt” 
numerary, to be placed upon the fixed Establishment. Lieut-Col Lord / . 
Plantagenet Marray, Scots Fusilier Gds, to be Col. Major N 8 Gardiner, er 
to be Li-Col. Capt Jackson, 7th Light Drags, to be Major. Bvt-Major | - 
to be Lt-Col, rank hon.—To have the hon rank of Capt: Qtmr James Baxter, 











h-p Royal Canadian Rifle Regt. 
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New Dooks. 


Hvmorovs Poems. By Thomas Hood. Boston. Phillips, Sampson 
& Co.—Humanity has rejoiced and continues to rejoice in some few 
grave and pathetic lyrics, with which Thomas Hood awoke the sympathies 
of the whole Anglo-Saxon race. Yet if, in pouring out these, he did but 
give utterance to the just and manly and tender instincts of his nature, it 
may be remembered that bis habitual vein was different in form and kind. 
It is not our present purpose to enquire under what influences—whether of 
association or of necessity—the genius of Hood so long and so deeply re- 
yelled in fanand paradox. Whatever the cause, or whence the prompt- 
ings, he wrote and published scores of odes and oddities, redolent of fan- 
ciful imaginings. Many of these bid fair, at the start, to be but local and 
temporary in their fame ; but there are very few in this whole collection, 
the flaveur of which does not survive the occasion. They are masterly 
of their kind, and compel admiration for their quaint originality, their 
felicitous whims, and the rhythmical adroitness that they manifest. 

Mr. Epes Sargent has edited this volume—a thick and goodly duode- 
cimo. He has gleaned, from several sources, scraps of verse that, from 
internal and other evidence, may fairly be credited to Hood. He has 
grouped the whole contents under different heads, and bas appended 
notes of explanation, where the foreigner or the provincial might miss 
the points and hits intended. This part of the arrangement is well done, 
and appreciatingly.— We advise those of our readers who can give them- 
selves up to the spirit of waggishnees, to put this book upon their shelves, 
and consult it when wanting relief from the pressure of care or over- 
thought. Just by way of specimen, and because it is not much known, 
we append a most witty quiz upon Virgil, and his imitators in one branch 


of Song. ‘ ‘ 
HUGGINS AND DUGGINS. 
A Pastoral after Pope. 
Two swains or clowns—but call them swains— 
While keeping flocks on Salisbury Plains, 
For all that tend on sheep as drovers 
Are turned to songsters, or to lovers, 
Each of the lass he called his dear 
Began to carol loud and clear. 
First Huggins sang, and Duggins then, 
In the way of ancient shepherd men ; 
Who thus alternate bitched in song, 
« All things by turns, and nothing long.” 


HUGGINS. 
Of all the girls about our place, 
There’s one beats all in form and face ; 
Search through all Great and Little Bumpstead, 
You'll only find one Peggy Plumstead. 
DUGGINS. 
To groves and streams I tell my flame, 
I make the cliffs repeat her name : 
When I'm inspired by gills and noggins, 
The rocks re-echo Sally Hoggins ! 
HUGGINS. 
When I am walking in the grove, 
I think of Peggy as I rove. 
I’d carve her name on every tree, 
But I don’t know my A, B,C. 
DUGGINS. 
Whether I walk in hill or valley, 
I think of nothing else but Sally. 
I'd sing her praise, but I can sing 
No song, except ‘‘ God Save the King.” 
HUGGWS. 
My Peggy does all nymphs excel, 
And all confess she bears the bell ;— 
Where’er she goes swains flock together, 
Like sheep that follow the bellwether. 
DUGGINS. 
Sally is tall and not too straight— 
Those very poplar shapes I hate ; 
But something twisted like an S— 
A crock becomes a shepherdess. 
HUGGINS. 
When Peggy’s dog her arms emprison, 
I often wish my lot was hisn ; 
How often I should stand and turn, 
To get a pat from hands like hern. 
DUGGINS. 
I tell Sall’s lambs how blest they be, 
To stand about and stare at she ; 
But when I look, she turns and shies, 
And won't bear none but their sheep’s-eyes! 
HUGGINS. 
Love goes with Peggy where she goes— 
Beneath her smile the garden grows ; 
Potatoes spring, and cabbage starts, 
Tatoes have eyes, and cabbage hearts ! 
DUGGINS. 


Where Sally goes it’s always Spring, 

Her presence brightens every thing ; 

The sun smiles bright, but where her grin is, 
It makes brass farthings look like guineas. 


HUGGINS. 


For Peggy I can have no joy, 

She’s sometimes kind, and sometimes coy, 
And keeps me, by her wayward tricks, 
As comfortless as sheep with ticks. 


DUGGINS. 
Sally is ripe as June or May, 
And yet as cold as Christmas day ; 
For when she’s asked to change her lot, 
Lamb's wool—but Sally, she wool not. 
HUGGINS. 


Only with Peggy and with health, 

I'd never wish for state or wealth ; 
Talking of having health and more pence, 
Id drink her health if I had fourpence. 


DUGGINS. 

Oh, how that day would seem to shine, 

If Sally’s bans were read with mine ; 

She cries, when such a wish I carry, 

“Marry come up!” but will not marry. 

Live ty Braz. By Thomas Ewbank. New York. Harpers.—A 
handsome octavo, and a work of singular merit. The author, who has 
since filled the office of Commissioner of Patents at Washington, passed 
six months at Rio Janeiro, and here has carefully described the results of 
his personal experience. Ten years indeed have elapsed since this interesting 
Voyage was made ; but we take it that progressis slow enough in that quar- 
ter of the world, to cause very little change in the aspect of the place or 
the prevailing modes of life. These—especially the latter—are laid be- 
fore the reader with a fullness and minuteness not found in ordinary 
books of travels; for Mr. Ewbank adds to the curiosity, common to the 
majority of travellers, a large amount of scientific and “mechanical know- 
ledge peculiar to himself. His views also of social relations and obliga- 
tions are large and liberal. Thus in the mere voyage from the Chesa- 
peake to the famous Bay, that for natural beauty is unequalled in the 
world, he throws new light upon the marvels of the ocean by explaining the 
Causes of marine phenomena, and you enter understandingly upon scenes 
and incidents which you have perhaps hitherto regarded with admiration 
sg Intelligent minds will wonder none the less, under this satisfying 
wot he gang Process. In the same way throughout, he goes below the 
_ ngs apparent. We repeat therefore that on the whole, tho- 
roughness is one of Mr. Ewbank’s decided characteristics. 


A very large—and many will say a most undue—proportion of the 


ceremonies of that church. The accounts of them are in fact wearisome. 
Our writer however assigns as a reasen, the unceasing and universal pre- 
sence of religious influences, and these of the most pestilent and debasing 
kind. In this respect Brazil assumes a most repulsive look ; and to thi® 
must be added the heartless cruelty with which slaves are treated, of 
which melancholy truth there is mach elaborate mention. These are 
dark features indeed, in a fair and eunny land, which have not often 
been put co prominentiy forward. 

In thus specially approving of this complete delineation of Life in Bra- 
zil, we should not forget to say that the author uses the pencil as well as 
the pen. “ Over one hundred illustrations”—as the title-page not very 
gracefully has it—are worked into the letter-press, cut on wood and for 
the most part with taste and spirit. They have further the real merit of 
being what they are said to be. They literally aid and explain the 
text. 


Marriep, nor Marten. By Alice Cary. New York. Derby & 
Jackson.—This is by far the best book that Miss Cary has yet published, 
and it affords us pleasure to praise it. In our capacity as critics, we 
have several times had occasion to notice the lady, sometimes a little se- 
verely, for what we considered her chief fault—the melancholy monotony of 
her writings. We have nothing of the sort to harp at in “ Married, not 
Mated.” Bating the moral of the story, which is implied rather than dis- 
tinctly stated, it isa pleasant and in many respects a merry book. It is 
impossible to read some chapters, without laughing heartily. Miss Cary 
has a rich vein of quiet humour, which shows itself in the creation of 
of two really comic characters, characters of which any modern novelist 
might well be proud—Rache, an impudent, free and easy American do- 
mestic, and Uncle Peter, or as his cards have it, Mr. Samuel P. J. T. 
Throckmortor, a second edition of Pecksniff, with original variations. 
Both are excellently drawn. The rest of the personages are nicely dis- 
criminated ; even the faintest linger in the mind, like the remembrances 
of actual men and women. We shall not tell you the story, but send you 
to the book itself fer it. 

Aycrent Spanish Batiaps. Translated by J. G. Lockhart. New 
York. C.S. Francis & Co.—A new and very neat edition of a work 
that is entirely independent of criticism: it passed through that ordeal 
long ago, and became at once an unquestioned favourite. Who indeed, 
maiden or youth, gifted with a spark of love or romance or poetry, is un- 
familiar with the false Andalla, and has not sung or repeated the stirring 
adjuration, 

Rise up, rise up, Xarifa! lay the golden cushion down ; 

Rise up, come to the window, and gaze with all the tewn! 

Very, very rarely has a translator reproduced so much of the grace and 
spirit of his originals. The youthful generation are to be envied, who 
first make acquaintance, through these flowing strains, with the chivalric 
days of Spain.—The value of this welcome duodecimo is increased by the 
republication therein of a noble tribute to the memory of Lockhart, 
that appeared in the London Times, on occasion of his death, in Decem- 
ber, 1854. . 

Tue Heroes; or, GREEK Farry TaLes FoR My CHILDREN. By the 
Rev. C. Kingsley. Boston. Ticknor.—Perseus, the Argonauts, and 
Theseus, are the subjects here selected by Mr. Kingsley, and woven by 
him into three separate stories. His Preface invites his children to gather 
examples of courage and endurance from these antique legends, and re- 
minds them how much we are ourselves beholden to Greece, for the rudi- 
ments of Science and the perfection of some branches of Art. Nothing 
could be more felicitous than the style and language employed. In 





‘“‘ PARADISE LOST” ON THE STAGE. 
We men‘ioned last week, amongst our minor paragraphe, that “ Para- 
dise Lost” bad been blaephemously turned into a Parisian drama. The 
local correspondent of one of the London papers thus writes on the sub- 
ject—amusingly, if not reverentially. 


Paradis Perdu, the new play, which io virtue of its title alone raised 
immense expectations in Paris, will scarcely, as I think, raise also the 
fallen fortunes of that unlucky Theatre, the Ambigu Comique, Their 
last two dramas have not succeeded, and I cannot believe that Paradis 
Perdu will greatly enrich the treasury. I was at the first performance. 
The Theatre was crammed and the audience in a fever of expectation. 
The play began a little after eight and ended a little after one in the 
morning :—the “ waits’ between the Acts actually extending to forty 
minutes or more! Never did I see the amazing patience of a Parisian 
audience more severely taxed or more wonderfully preserved. The 
“ blouses” certainly howled from time to time, and whistled, and thumped 
the Ca ira (rather to my amazement) with their feet. But it was all 
good humoured ; there was no vindictive hissing when the tardy curtain 
rose at last. Well, and the play? It is the joint production of M.M. 
Dennery and F. Dugue, and, with all posible respect for those gentle- 
men, I will venture to say that they vever wrote anything so intensely 
dull as Paradis Perdu before in their lives. 

For the first three acts, Moses, Milton, and Lord Byron have been laid 
under contribation. The couwacil of the fallen angels, with a scene 
copied from Martin’s Pandemonium, made up the first act—taken from 
Milton. Paradise, with Adam and Eve, and the Serpent, and the Apple, 
and the Angels with fiery swords, filled the second—taken from 

“ Life” on the wrong side of Eden, with the murder of Abel, composed 
the third—taken verbatim, as to all the points in the dialogue, from the 
“* Mystery of Cain.”” The orgies of the wicked descendants of Cain, and 
the building of the Ark, occupied the fourth Act, taken from nobody in 
particular, and the worst act of all. The fifth Act was committed to the 
scene-painters and machinists, and contained all the fine effects, and pre- 
sented the spectacle of the Deluge, in several “ parts.’”’ This was the 
only striking portion of the play. The rising of the waters, the pouring 
and mingling of great cascades, the sinking of rocks with screaming peo- 
ple on them, the foundering of a boat, the eagulphing of a whole family 
clinging to a tree, the floating of corpses on the surtace of the water, the 
Ark on the horizon, and the Apotheosis of the heroine of the fourth Act, 
who drowns hereelf rather than give her soul to Satan—all made up a 
sufficiently exciting spectacle. 

Strict people in England will say the whole exhibition was blasphe- 
mous. If it is, surely the painting of the Deluge as a picture is blasphe- 
mous, and if I was wrong in sitting to see Adam with skins on, in a fresh- 
coloured garden of Eden, I can’t understand how my table friends 
at home can be right in sitting to hear Adam sing in plaio clothes in an 
orchestra, which they do when they go to hear the Creation. It is only 
the difference between different species of artistic versions of the Bible. 
Nothing could be less profane in intention than Paradis Perdu. It was 
decorous and devout even to dulness, Two things struck me particu- 
larly in connexion with it. The first was the total absence of any feeling 
for the supernatural, on the part of authors, actors, and scene-painters. 
All the spiritual conceptions presented by the subject were missed b' 
everybody. Satan was acted with the manners of a polished Frenc 
gentleman—nothing with an unearthly sound or look about it was said 
or done by him. Paradise, as conceived by the scene-painter, might have 
been a nook in Hampstead Heath. The only original thing put into the 
play by the authors was of the inevitable adulterous kind! In the third 
Act, when Eve appears as the mother of Cain and Abel, Satan makes 
love to her! They can’t help it, these unhappy Frencb dramatists. They 
—_ have their little adulterine interest, give them what subject you 
w 
But 1 am forgetting the second thing that I remarked: this was that 
the play had one refreshing novelty. ve, being the first woman, the 
heroine of Paradis Perdu could not talk to us incessantly about Ma 
Mere! All other French stage-heroines, within my experience, never 
succeed in getting that maternal dead weight thoroughly off their minds 
from the first Act to the last : it was delightfal to know that we were safe 
from Ma Mere ! whenever Eve appeared. She was a very nice woman, 
this Eve: acted very prettily and innocently, and had the most beautiful 
blonde hair hanging down, all over her, to below the waist. Adam, like 
Satan, was intensely gentlemanlike ; 80 was Japhet, so was Abel, so was 





simplicity they are adapted to the youngest child; and yet they rise at 
times almost into classic stateliness.—Our author, so widely recognised 
as a man of strong sense and fine imagination, here also makes his début 
as an artist. But, Shade of Apelles! what a début it is. The wood- 
cutting is so bad, that the classical tumbles down into the comical. 
Notwithstanding this—from the third illustration alone—we would ven- 
ture to declare that the eriginal designs were clever. 





Noan Wesster’s Dicrionary.—On this page of our paper, and in two 
or three successive numbers, we recent'y published an article on the 
above-named work, extracted from the Democratic Review. We have 
been requested, in consequence, to make room for the subjoined com- 


ments. ; 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE “ EVENING POST :” 


In one of your recent issues I notice an article with the above caption, 
copied from the Democratic Review, the name of the writer of which, I 
perceive given in some of the city journals. 

I do not now propose elaborately to controvert the views, entertained 
by the writer of the article in question ; but, simply to suggest three or 
four considerations, which appear to me to have weight on the other side 
of the question. 

1, Where present good usage sanctions two modes of spelling a word, 
Webster’s Dictionary, if I understand it, now presents both, indicating, of 
course, which is the compiler’s preference. That good usage does exten- 
sively sanction the mode preferred by Dr. Webster, cannot, I think, be 
doubted. If so, and usage is the criterion, [ see not, what farther can be 
desired. 

2. I cannot agree in the opinion that zrremovably, irreparable, irre- 
pealable, and some others enumerated, are unauthorized. They are found 
in other English dictionaries of established reputation. 

3. Webster’s reasons for spelling meter, and other words of that class, with 
ter instead of tre, appears to me to be valid; first, because, in a portion 
of these words of French origin, the change had already taken place—as 
chamber for chambre, cider, for cidre, &c., and consistency required the 
change to be carried out in the remaining words of the class ; and se- 
condly, because there is a good reason for the change itself. We sound 
the e (giving it the sound of wu) before the r in chamber (chamebur,) ci- 
der (sidur,) meter (metur,) as do not the French, who say shambr, sidr, 
metr, téatr, omitting the sound of e altogether. Then why say metre, 
but diameter? As to the derivatives, it no more follows that because we 
spell center we must spe!l centeral, than if we spell centre we must also 
give centreal. The reason for the exceptions in acre, /ucre, &c., strike 
me as obvious—c hard requiring 7, not e, to follow it, in accordance with 
a well-known rule. That ‘‘ necessary exceptions” prove a “rule to be a 
bad one,” is contrary to the common sense and daily observation of man- 
kind, and to facts in every department of human learning. 

4, If the writer referred to objects to Milton as authority in orthogra- 
phy, because he is antiquated, and to Webster because he is modern, I 
think he is hard to suit, and indicates a bypercritical and fault-finding 
spirit, not that of sound and judicious criticism. 

5. This writer says that “ spelling had undergone some modifications” 
since the days of Johnson. ‘“ For example, the & of music, physic, &c., 
and wu in favour, honour, &c., had been dropped, though probably without 
good reason, and thus orthegraphy, too, was in a state of progress. This 
was an undesirable state, for it left the student without any absolute 
standard.’ Well, which was better, that an intelligent mind, after a life 
pursuit in such researches, aided by able counsel of other literary men, 
should introduce somewhat of system, suggest modifications aud acknow- 
ledged improvements, ‘and carry out changes already begun, the princi- 
ples of which usage had already sanctioned, not coercing, (for no man 
could do that,) but suggesting and putting forward for introductioa these 
changes ; or that the whole matter be left to fortuitious changes—hap- 


Cain even, in a brisk excitable way. Upon the whole, excepting the 
machinery of the Deluge, I should venture to say that you will suffer no 
great loss in England from respecting the national prejudices, and not 
having an adaptation of Paradis Perdu. 





FRENCH SPRING FASHIONS. 


The season is now approaching when out-of-door costume must occup 
a good deal of attention. Though the new bonnets do not present a sud- 
den and marked alteration of style, there is some change of shape to be 
noticed. They sit close to the face, with an extremely full cap, and come 
a little more forward than they did last reason ; they have always a very 
deep and full curtain, with much of the trimming drooping behind. For 
the next few weeks straw bonnets are likely to be in favour; and these 
present such a variety of style and material that they are almost as ce- 
quettish as the more costly fabrics.—There is a charming bonnet of plain 
straw, ornamented with blue ribbon, black plush, and black lace: on one 
side, outside. is a bunch of blue flowers, and on each side a long streamer 
of ribbon. A row of narrow black velvet edges the bonnet, and black 
lace and blue flowers are intermingled with the cap.—There is another 
straw bonnet trimmed with rose-coloured velvet ribbon and a mixture of 
black and white lace for the curtain, with a bunch of miniature grapes in- 
side.—A charming bonnet is composed of white blonde, with a slight in- 
termixture of black lace, and a ribbon of emerald green run through the 
puffings ; cap to correspond, with blonde and bunches of green leaves.— 
Another bonnet is formed of a mixture of pink silk, black lace, ribbon, 
and flowers ; and one remarkable for its simple elegance is a white silk 
drawn bonnet, with trimming of white blonde and lilac ribbon, with a 
row of lilac flowers across the forehead, but only the simple blonde cap 
at the sides.—A novel effect is produced by spotted black lace bein 
placed over white tulle, with crépe lise for curtain, with an edging a 
trimming of blae and black.—Sometimes the curtain of the bonnet is com- 
posed of white tulle, with rows of narrow ribbon or black velvet upon it, 
and we may observe that flowers are more used than feathers at present, 
the latter being too heavy to harmonise well with the extreme lightness 
and delicacy of the fabrics chiefly employed. 

Mantles are of a very becoming shape this season. They are generally 
of black, though silks of a quiet sombre shade are sometimes chosen for 
the purpose. Before describing the mantles, however, we must remark 
that a tight-fitting jacket with very deep basque is considered the most 
comme i/-faut costame. It is usually of rich black silk, profusely trimmed 
witb black lace, fringe, and velvet.—For ladies who prefer a different 
mode we can recommend a black silk mantle of moderate size, with short 
ends before, and richly ornamented with brocaded braid and fringe.—An- 
other mantle is richly embroidered, the embroidery being iatermixed with 
jet beads. This mantle is edged with lace a quarter of a yard deep. Both 
on the jacket and the mantles there is a trimming across the shoulders.— 
A mantle of cinnamon-brown silk is somewhat of a scarf shape, with al- 
ternate rows of rich braid and plush trimming, and with fringe and tas- 
sels to correspond.—Another mantle is com of violet-coloured silk, 
with a rich trimming of deep black lace and black velvet ribbon ; a quill- 
ing of the latter goes down the front. while rows of the same are placed 
across, 80 as to produce somewhat of a mili style ; lace, velvet, and 
jet fringe forming a sort of epaulet across the shoulder.—For a more ma- 
tronly wearer there is a large shawl-shaped mantle of black silk, richly 
trimmed with fringe, velvet, and jet beads. 

The dresses are so beautiful this season that they may be justly consi- 
dered chefs-d’ceuvre of the manufacturers. Of course, we can only de- 
scribe a few of those which present themselves.—There is a grey silk 
with three flounces, each flounce being edged with a chiné pattera, re- 
sembling a willow branch, in black, white, and grey.—A dress of pale 
green silk has the flounces edged with a chiné pattern of black and 
white ; the body of the dress being trimmed with black velvet and black 
lace.—A lilac silk has three flouaces, each flounce having a rich brocaded 





hazard—chance? : 

The very changes objected to, omitting & in pbysic, u in honour, &e., 
which apply to many hundreds of words, Dr. Webster re-adopted, (other 
lexicographers had suggested but failed to effect,) and by his influence 
have now become all but universal. F 

I believe this, with most of Dr. Webster's other modifications, to be 
rational, convenient, and so desirable. That the public so deem them 
their general adoption is ample proof. HILOS, 





Pages is devoted to the Roman Catholic priesthood, and to the rites and 


but we have no room to spare for further controversy on the subject, 


A very damaging rejoinder to this subsequently appeared in the Post ; 


pattern of reversed Vandykes—that is to say, the points going upwards ; 
the flounce is edged with fringe, and the body ornamented to : 
—There is a violet silk, the flounces of which have a chiné pattern, and 
| three rows of fringe inwoven with the silk.— When plain silks are adopted 
they seem to have innumerable trimmings.—Even moirés antiques are 

now made with flounces, the flounces having a0 appropriate pattern in- 
woven; generally ‘this inweaving is a chiné of & sombre colour, the 
‘ trimming of the body being made te correspond.—Silks for dinner dress 

are more magnificent than ever. There is a pink moiré antique that 
| seems to be strewn over with white feathers, so perfect is the tive 

of the weaving. This silk is well adapted for a Court train, but if used 
' for a private oceasion should be richly trimmed with point lace.—There 
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is an exquisite fabric of white silk with large bouquets of blue and white 
satin brocade.—Au amber siik has floances edged with an inweaving of 
white crépe plush, nearly a quarter deep. . 

Perbaps, however, the newest and at the same time most costly and 
truly elegant dress is a blue silk with two flounces, each flounce being 
edged with a pattern in blue and white velvet, nearly balfa yard deep. 
Though inwoven in the silk this velvet ornament bas the appearance 
of being cut and painted in the most beautiful manner. The desiga is of 
tulips and roses intermingling their leaves and stems, and is so delicately 
shaded that it proves itself the work of a true artist. 

Low bodies are made with points before and bebind, and are profusely 
trimmed with lace, blonde, ribbon, and fringe.—High dresses are always 
of the jacket form, with a deep basque, and braces trimmed with fringe 
or velvet. The sleeves are usually composed of two or three falls. 

Coiffures are always full at the sides, and they come a good deal on the 
top of the head. Ribbon and flowers at the back of the head are quite 

ut of date. i 
, We must find room for a few remarks on the novelties in lingerie which 
present themselves to our notice. The pointed collars bave given place 
to quite a new style, namely, square worked collars, edged with Valen- 
ciennes lace. Sleeves are usually made to correspoud, often with a 

auntlet-like turned-up cuff of the same fabric as the collar. Some of 

e designs are of an Arabesque pattern. A favourite style of sieeve has 
three puffiogs finished off with a frill to correspond with the collar ; aud 
sometimes the square collar is double, a smaller one surmounting the 
first.—There is a long or fichu sort of collar of heavy guipure, to be worn 
with puffed sleeves, edged with a guipure frill. t 

Ribbons of a bright colour, to harmonise with the dress, are made into 
bows at the wrist, and otherwise trim the sleeves, and a small bow is 
worn at the throat. The ends of the bow are usually finished with tas- 
gels, and sometimes black velvet is intermixed with the ribbons.—A stiff 
under sleeve, edged with a bright ribbon, and so arranged that the worked 
sleeve falls over it, produces a good effect; but much depends ou the 
shape of the under sleeve.—London paper, April 5. 





A GAY HUNTING DAY; NO SPORT. 
On Friday last, his Grace the Duke ef Beaufort helda grand field day 
with the Badminton hounds, in order to accommodate the Cotswold 
tamen, as well with a view to assert his right to the country called 
“ Heythrop,” which bas been hunted of late years by permission of 
the noble Duke by other gentlemen. This being the first time, since his 
Grace’s accession to the ducal title, of the Badminton hounds assembling 
in the immediate locality of the Cotswolds, it afforded an excellent op- 
portunity to the owners and occupiers of land in the eastero division of 
this county to pay their respects to their late highly-respected represen- 
tative. -, en rr the “ fix” was no sooner publicly announced than 
the livery-stable keepers and others were overwhelmed with applicatieas 
for conveyances to the scene of action, and everything in the shape of 
horseflesh, including all the high-mettled steeds far and near, were at once 
placed in requisition. The “ Dake’s Meet” on the Cotswolds was as in- 
pg an “event”? as a gay Bachelors’ Ball, or a Grand Fancy 
Fair, got up by all the “ rank, beauty, and fashion” of the county. Ou 
such an occasion the “ Queen of Watering-places” was not backward io 
contributing her share to the numerous Nimrods who mustered at the 
rendezvous and the road from Cheltenham to Northleach completely re- 
sembled a fox-hunter’s ‘‘ Derby day.’’ The “ rendezvous’ at Northleach 
was the hotel of that highly respected veteran of the turf,“ Isaac Day,” 
and here most of the patrician sportsmen “ put up.” Among the dis 
tinguished personages who arrived there were Lords Sherborne, Gifford, 
Redesdale, Bathurst, Howth, Coventry, De Mauley, and Loughborough, 
Sir J. Buller East, the Hon. J. Dutton, Col. Kingscote, Mr. Holford, M.P., 
and a number of others, 

Amongst the gay “ turns out” of the gentry of Cheltenham were the 
stylish mail-phaeton and greys of Mr. Chas. West, the brother to Capt. 

est, the respected Master of the Cheltenham Staghounds ; the “ four-in- 
hand” of Mr. Chas. Hogg ; the carriages of Mr. T. Gardner, of Polefield, 
Lieut.-Gen. Podmore, and many others. 

At about twelve o’c!ock, the Duke arrived with a dashing coach and 
four thoroughbreds—driven by Lord Raglan—accompanied by his per- 
sonal friends ; and, in about a quarter of an hour, the signal was given 
to “ move on” by the ducal huuatsman leading the way to Farmington 
Grove with bis hounds. Several different reports have been circulated 
relative to the number of the horsemen who composed this “ meet ;’’ but 
we are informed by a highly creditable authority that 1400 and upwards 
were counted as ihe cavalcade passed up the narrow street on the right 
side of the town, leading to the Grove. Onarriving at Farmiogton Grove, 
there might have been seen nearly a hundred horsemen awaiting the com- 
ing of the bounds, so that, with the foot-people, who came in vast num- 
bers to see this mighty muster, we can safely assert that the number of 
spectators could not have been less than 2000. 

Farmington Grove was drawn and proved a blank; next, the ‘‘ Poor’s 
Lot,” with the same success. Thence the pack were taken towards Sher- 
borne, and drew the covers there, but no fox was found. There was lit- 
tle or no scent, owing to acold, dry, easterly wind; and, to use the 
Duke’s own words, “ unless a hound put his foot on a fox he’d never find 
him.”-—-From Sherborne the pack proceeded towards Windrush Camp, 
where a fox was viewed on a stubble field, and the hounds laid oa ; but, 
after a sharp burst of eight or ten minutes, he was lost. Several other 
covers were drawn, and ultimately at about five o’clock, the gorse on Bi- 
bury Race-course, which proving a “ blank,” his Grace declared the day’s 
sport at an end. 

The good cheer which, oa every side, was gratuitously provided for 


each sportsman, tended to assuage the disappoiutment felt at the lack of 


sport. At every private house, in or near Northleach, “ open house” 
was kept, and all the good things that the Cotteswolds could furnish were 
distributed with no sparing hand to every guest who chose to look in. 

It isa matter of surpriee that among such a vast concourse of horsemen 


no serious accidents occurred. There were several embracings of mother 
earth, but, as far as we can learn, only one gentleman, whose name has 
not transpired, sustained an injury ; his horse struck his foot against the 
stump of a tree in covert, and falling on his rider broke his leg. A fly 
was obtained from Northieach, and he was conveyed there within a short 


time after the accident. 


Altogether, notwithstanding there was no “ run,” it was a day long to 


be remembered.— The Field, March 22. 


—_>__— 


A ROYAL VISITOR. 


The Royal Forest of Windsor has lately been honoured by a visit from 
aroyal bird. The eagle of the north visited the domains of the queen of 


the south. The particulars are as follows :— 


On the afternoon of the twelfth of December last, as one of the officers 
of the garrison of Windsor was riding in the great park not far from the 
statue of King George the Third at the end of the Long Walk, he was 
surprised to see a large bird on the ground gorging himself with a rabbit. 
When on the 
tree it appeared to have a chain round its leg; but this was 4 

he 
pursuer then made out clearly that this large bird was an eagle ; a most 
orest. He rode off, therefore, immediately 
The keeper, while mounting his 
y, stated that this bird had been seen about the forest four or five 
8, but had always kept out of shot. When they both got back to the 
place where the bird was sitting, the keeper concealed himself with his 
gun, while the officer rode round the bird, endeavouring to drive him 
over the ambush. O/f he went at last, but flew wide of the keeper. Then 
came the riding part of the business, partaking more of the character of 
@ steeplechase than of huating. By dint of hard and difficult galloping 
among rabbit-holes, thick ferns, and open drains, the eagle was again 
marked down in a clump of trees. Then followed a a little stalking. The 


He advanced towards it, but the bird flew up into a tree. 


ascertained to be a portion of the rabbit he had just been eating. 


anusual visitor to the Royal 
to the keeper’s lodge with the news. 


keeper on his pony and his companion on his horse advanced carefull 
but the cunning bird would not allow them to come near. : 


which was a dark colour. 


After a few steps, the keeper suddenly and quietly glided behind a tree’ 
and the grey horse and his rider advanced further. To divert the atten- 
tion of the suspicious bird, the latter wisely made as much noise as he 
the saddle with his whip, riding among the thick ferns, and 
Tn the meantime 
fired both barrels. The bird flew away; but 
had been evidently bard hit, for his flight was laboured and near the 

nd. He alighted at last on the bough of a young tree, where his 
ping wings and fainting form made him look more like an old coat 


could, topping 
pretending al 
the keeper got near, and 


the careless unconcera he could assume. 


bung up as a scarecrow than an eagle. 


The pursuers then both rode up. Again, although wounded and bleed- 
courageous bird started off ; but be could not fly far. It was his 


ing, the 


last flight ; for, in another minute, he dropt dead, shot through the right 
he former shot had hit him in the body, but had in no way da. 


eye. 


The keeper 
then got off his pony, and walked alongside the horse, which was ut a 
gray colour, and seemed not to alarm the bird so much as the pony, 


maged his plumage. Shortly afterwards we fuspected this noble bird, 
and found him to be a fice epecimea of the white-tailed sea-eagle. He 
measured from wing to wing eigat feet; the length of his body from his 
beak to bis tail was three feet two inches; and he weighed ten pounds. 

From bis plumage, which was in excellent condition, it seemed proba- 
ble that he was a wild bird ; there being no marks either of cage or chain 
to indicate that he had ever been in captivity. His skin has been well 
preserved by a Windsor bird-stuffer, in a well-chosen attitude. 

Three or four years ago, a golden eagle was ekot in the Forest, and 
presented by his Royal Highness Prince Albert to Eton College. House- 
hold Words. 








morials to the brave who fell in the war, painted windows are prominent, 
from the great advances made of late years in this branch of art. A spe- 
cimen has just been placed at the east ead of the north aisle of St. Mary’s 
Church, Chester, in memory of the heroes of the 23rd Royal Weleh Fusi- 
liers who fell in the Crimea from the victory of the Alma to the capture 
of Sebastopol. The principal subject represents Aaron and Hur holding 
up the bands of Moses duriug the battle between Israel and Amalek, as 
thus recorded in Exodus xvii.: “ Then came Amalek, and fought with 
Israel in Rephidim. And Moses said unto Joshua, choose us out men, 
and go out, fight with Amalek : to-morrow I will stand on the top of the 
hill with the red of Ged in mine hand. So Joshua did as Moses had said 
to him, and fought with Amalek ; and Moses, Aaron, and Hur went up to 
the top of the bill. And it came to pass when Moses beld up his hand, 
that Israel prevailed : and when he let down his hand, Amalek prevailed, 
But Moses’ hands were heavy ; and they took a stone, and put it uoder 
him, and he sat thereon; and Aaron and Hur stayed up his hands, the 
one on the one side, and the other on the other side ; and his hands were 
steady until the going down of the sun. And Joshua discomfited Ama- 
lek and his people with the edge of the sword.” The eubject bas been 
skilfully treated by the artist, who bas unquestionably produced one of 
the finest windows in Chester. It is intended to place under the window 
. engraved tablet, on which are to be inscribed the names of the fallen 
eroesy 

This fine window has been designed and executed by Mr. George 
Hedgeland, of Grove-place, Lisson-grove. The subject—Hur, Aaron, 
and Moses—occupies three of the five lights ; the other two bear scrolls, 
with the mottoes “Ich dien,’”’ and “ Nec Aspera terrent,” from the co- 
lours of the regiment ; from which also are taken the Prince of Wales’ 
feathers, which are placed in the upper part of the window. The em- 
blems of Eaogland and France—the rose and fleur-de-lis—are repeated, 
alternately, in various parts of the window. The whole bas been execu- 
ted in the old style, no enamelled glass being employed. 





EXTRAORDINARY PRESERVATION.—A schooner, called the Lightfoot, of 
fifty tons burthen, laden with fish and lumber, left the outport of Liver- 
pool, N.S, for Barbadoes, on the 4th of March last, with the owner on 
board, Mr. Robert Harlow, acting in the capacity of seaman. On the 
night of the 12th, during a heavy gale, the schooner was upset, and shortly 
afterwards all hands were washed overboard, excepting Mr. Harlow. On 
the next morning, the schooner’s masts being broken off close to the deck, 
she righted, full of water. Harlow had previously lashed himself to the 
rail, and he remained in this position, up to the waist in water, being fre- 
quently submerged altogether, until the 17th ultimo,—five days—with- 
out a morsel of food or a drop of fresh water, when he was taken 
from the wreck by a boat from the Thomas, Captain Calhoun, an 
brought to the city on Monday last. The poor fellow, when taken on 
board the Thomas, although sadly prostrated in body, was perfectly 
happy, and talked asif he were at home with his wife and childrea—where 
he imagined himself to be—his mind being eadly impaired by his intense 
suffering. A gentleman who saw Harlow on Monday, and conversed with 
him, iaforms us that he had little or no knowledge of his pitiable condi- 
tion after the first twenty-four hours, and although he looked pale and 
wan, yet he had nearly regained his health. He proceeded to his home 
in a Nova-Scotia schooner on Monday night last.—S¢t. John (N.B.) 
Courier, April 9. 
DETERMINED TO Dik at uIs Post.—Oo Wednesday afternoon, the 1st 
Royals, near Kamara, buried one of their officers, Capt. Turner. He had 
been nine years in the service, and was the son of the late Geu. Turner, 
who at one time commanded the Cork district in Ireland. Four of his 
brothers have been in the artillery, one of them having died of cholera 
when master of the horse in Dublin, just after having received a present 
from the Queen for his serviees during her first visit to Ireland in Au- 
gust, 1849. The body of Capt. Turner was carried on an artillery gun- 
carriage drawn by eight horses, being preceded by his company, the Gre- 
nadiers, as a firing party, and followed by all the officers of his regiment, 
together with Brigadier Gen.-Horn, C.B., and staff. The effect of the pro- 
cession in the snow was most imposing. I cannot help relating the cir- 
cumstances of his death. On returoing to England on sick leave he was 
informed that he could not possibly live six months, so he determined to 
leave his bones in the Crimea. Previous to leaving his camp, on horse- 
back, last Saturday, for Traktir Bridge, to be present as a spectator of 
the negociations, he spoke to Lieut. White, of his regiment, about his pri- 
vate affairs, in view of a sudden death. On returning to his camp he 
tumbled off his horse, was carried into the hut of a Sardinian officer, and 
there died of aneurism of the heart.—Letter from the Crimea, March 8. 











VALIDITY OF A WILL MADE IN ARTICULO Mortis.—At Swansea, on 
the 22nd alt,, the case came on of Thomas v. Thomas, which has excited 
intense interest in South Wales, not only on account of the value of the 
property at stake, which is set down roundly as being worth from 
£50,000 to £100,000, but also from the position and character of the par- 
ties chiefly interested in its disposal. It was an issue directed by the 
Master of the Rolls for the purpose of ascertaining the validity of two 
wills, bearing date respectively the 8th of Feb., 1854, and the 12th July, 
1854, each purporting to be the last will and testament of the late Mr. 
Thomas Thomas, of Werngaiach, in the county of Glamorgan, who died 
a few hours after the execution of the document of the 12th of July, 1854. 
Mr. Grove, in bis opening statement of the case, said the cause was to 
try the validity of two wills. The proof of the first issue rested on the 
plaintiff, and that of the second issue on the defendant. The testator 
had had several attacks of illness,and was taken seriously ill in July,1854. 
He had previously made a will, but subsequently to making this will he 
expressed a wish to his wife Mrs. Jennet Thomas, the plaintiff, to make 
another will. A Mr. E.G. Smith was the attorney who made the first 
will. He had been in the babit of employing different attorneys. On 
the morning of Tuesday, the 11th of July, 1854, he sent for Mr. Price, 
the surgeon, who came with Mr. Overton, a solicitor. Mr. Overton has 
but an imperfect knowledge of the Welsh language. He subsequently 
made the draft of a will, and he received his instructions for so doing 
partly directly from the testator, and partly through the interpretation 
of Mr. Price. By this last will the testator gave all his property to his 
wife, Jennet Thomas, during her natural life, with remainder to his three 
brothers and his three nephews. Jennet Thomas was appointed execu- 
trix. The facts of this case did not disclose a case of conspiracy, forgery, 


for Mr. Overton. The disposition under this will was after all only such 


@ provision as @ woman may reasonably expect from her busbacd dying 
without children. Mrs. Jennet Thomas said the testator was not satisfied 


unaffected. 
bited a tremendously fierce appearance. 


. 
? 


greater part of my life. 
try during the Chartist riots. 
perjury? 


did not cut off his head and examine the brain. 








Memoriat Wixpow To Orricers or THE 23np Reet.—Among the me- | 


or false will. Had it been such a case, the plaintiff would not have sent 


Mr. Price was y i lon d, . : ; 

ra ome pane, edt ym gone | to its place of destination at the Prince’s-pier, where operations for its re- 
of the ancient Druids, mostly made up of green and red cloth and furs. 
It is usual with him to carry a pistol, and Sir F. Thesiger requested him ©° 
to deliver up his pistol to an officer before proceeding with his cross-exa- 
mination, but it was found that he had already done so. He said that 
he had been thirty-three years a member of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, and a licentiate of the Apothecaries’ Company. This witness cor- 
roborated the testimony already given, and at the conclusion of his exa- 
mination the Court adjourned till the 24th. On that day, the excitement 
having, if possible, increased, the Court was so densely thronged that it 
was found necessary by the High Sheriff and Mayor to limit the admission | 
to certain parts of the hall to ticket-holders only. Mr. Price was cross- 
examined by Sir F. Thesiger.—He said, I have been in this country the 
it was not convenient for me toleave the coun- 
Had you the misfortune to be indicted for 
I had the fortune to be indicted for perjury. I was committed 
by the judge of the county court to take my trial for perjury. I have 
attended scores of post-mortem examinations. I attended the post-mor- 
tem examination upon my father, and I performed the examination. I | 
My father was afflicted | arts of 
with mental disease, the same as a great many others. I was committee of 25 tons, and the weight, as complete, is 144 tons. 


of bis person, and was directed to perform the post-mortem examination 


by the Court of Chan In our profession, the same as in yours, when 

we are called upon to discharge our duty we look upon people not as 

fathers or mothers, or sistera or brothers, but as sticks and stones. When 

I determine to do anything, I dodo it. I am not half-and-half. Sevyerg; 

other witnesses were called in support of the plaintiff ’s case, and at jts 

close Sir F. Thesiger addressed the jury, who in the verdict they foung 
| which was for the defendant, said that they considered that the will of 
| the 12th of July was not the last will and testament of the testator, byt 
| that the will of the 8th of February was. 





Tue Brrvs tn Kenstnoton Garpens.—Deputation from the White. 
Sepulchre Sunday Rest Association.—* Sir, I beg to trausmit you g 
| report, which may not otherwise reach you, of another deputation to Sir 
| Benjamio Hall on the Sabbath-breaking question, The complainants jp 
the case were the Sunday-rest Association, which meets at the Whiteq 
Sepulchre, in the Old Jewry, and the substance of the remonstrance wag 
the systematic desecration of the Lord’s Day by the singing of the 
| thrushes and blackbirds in Kensingtoa gardens and the parks.—I re. 
main, Sir, your obedient servant, M. W.S.”—The deputation waited on 
| Sir Benjamin Hall last Thursday, being Holy Thursday, and Mr. Tar. 
tuffe, the mouth-piece of the Society, opened the business by stating that 
the birds in question were even a greater nuisance than the band, which 
other associations so properly protested against. The band only played 
on the evening of the Sabbath, whereas these blackbirds, larke, ang 
thrushes commenced their desecration of that holy day at an early hour 
in the morning, as he could prove by the lips of credible witnesses. The 
birds were subject to the department over which Sir Benjamin Hal! pre- 
sided ; and the Society therefore held him responsible, and called upon 
him to interpose his authority.—Sir Benjamin Hall: The birds are in my 
department, but I do not see how their sinzing is a violation of the Sab. 
bath. It has been the practice from time immemorial. Have thege 
thrushes and blackbirds been heard singing profane tunes? I very 
much doubt it.—Mr. Mawworm : The birds sing on the Lord’s Day. Sing. 
ing is siaging. The birds break the Sabbath, and a Christian govern. 
ment ought to silence them.—Sir Benjamin: I ask again, do they ging 
profane tunes ?—Mr. Tartuffe: They sing lively tunes.—Sir Benjamin : 
You consider cheerfulness and profaneness identical ?—Mr. Tartuffe: We 
do.—Sir Benjamin: No complaint against the owls, I perceive. No ob- 
jection to screeching on the Lord’s Day, or to moping, eb ?—Mr. Grim, 
of Old Jewry: We only testify against the singing birds.—Sir Benjamin 
Hall: To be frank with you, I think the Government ought to silence 
the blackbirds if they discontinue the band. There is a great multitude 
of birds in Kensington gardens, and I have always beard until now that 
their conduct has been decorous and inoffensive. Even on Valentine’s 
Day there were no complaints. Have these birds (who, by the bye, are 
tenants of the Crown) been guilty of any other impropriety? Any bird 
misconducting himse!f ought to be put in the cage.--Mr. Tartuffe : The 
birds, like the band, are an attraction to the inhabitants of London. 
They are nothing but pipers.—Sir Benjamin : The ouly pipers whom the 
nation does not pay —Mr. Mawworm : But singing is not the only offence 
they commit. The thrushes bave been seen picking up worme on the 
Lord’s day. It can be proved against them.—Sir Bevjamin: That was 
for their dinner. Do you never, Mr. Mawworm, pick a bit for yourself on 
a Sunday? Or you,.Mr. Tartuffe?—Mr. Mawworm: We do not come 
here to answer questions ; besides, to the pure all things are pure.--Here 
Sir Benjamin Hall, promised, as usual, to give the subject his best consi- 
deration, and bowed the deputation out.— Punch. 





A Mancuester CrystaL Patace.— * * * * The plan is to have a 
vast Exhibition in Manchester, to embrace and be limited to everything 
that can be fairly comprised within the title of “ Art-treasures ;” which 
will not only include pictures, engravings, sculpture, and statuary, but 
every variety of works of Art—(as distinguished from works of indus- 
try, manufactures, machinery, and mechanism)—that can be collected, of 
all ages and countries, especially articles of taste and virtu, bronzes, 
marbles, medals and coins, gems in cameo and integlio, works of Art in 
every metal and in many other substances, glass and china, ivory, wood, 
and stone,—in short, everything that is not mere workmansbip, but may 
fairly be classed as Art. It is intended to have this Exhibition on a ecale 
commensurate with the importance and dignity of this great metropolis 
of the manufacturing district ; and the means proposed are a large gua- 
rantee fund, and the erection of an edifice of the magnificent churacter, 
if not the full dimensions, of the Crystal Palaces of Hyde Park and Syd- 
enham. We may express a confident opinion that the grandeur of the 
scheme, the vastuess of the scale ou which it is proposed to be accom- 
plished, will give to it an attraction so universal and absorbing as to 
secare its being, as a whole, self-supporting and remunerative.(?) The 
Art-contributions from the private collections of Lancashire alone would 
cover acres of space. Everything augurs well for the success of an under- 
taking, conceived in a large and liberal spirit, and the plan of which is 
of proportions so colossal.— Manchester Guardian. 





Destruction oF A DruipicaL TempLe._-We deeply regret to learn 
that the Druid Temple on the estate of Moyness, in the parish of Auldern, 
within a gunshot of the ruins of the old castle of Moyness, has been re- 
cently interfered with, and in a short time, if the lord of the manor, the 
Earl of Cawdor, does not put his veto on the contemplated “ improve- 
ments,” all trace of this, the most complete of the ancient Druidical mo- 
numents in the province of Moray, will be obliterated. About ten years 
ago this venerable temple was in an almost complete state of preserva- 
tion. Except a few stones which had been removed from the west side of 
the great circle to straighten an arable field, the sacred enclosure ap- 
peared to be entire. The outer circle at that time described a circumfe 
rence of between 200 and 300 feet. At sixteen feet distance from this 
there was an iuner circle about 60 feet diameter. 12 stones of large size 
in the outer circle represented the 12 signs of the zodiac, and 19 Jarger 
in the inner—of which we counted 60 in all—may have pointed to the 
lunar cycle. On the south side were two immense boulders—ove the 
Cromlech or altar-stone, the other the Logan or rocking stone. This lat- 
ter was in the rhomboid shape, broad at top and tapering below. It 
measured & feet 6 inches along the top by 5 feet, and was fully three fees 
throuzb. Its weight, computing 8 stone to the cubic foot, could not have 
been less than from 9 to 10 tons. The lower extremity of this immense 
stone was laid on the crown of another boulder slightly indented, and 
deeply sunk in the earth, but so nicely poised that on the slightest touch 
with the finger it would vibrate six inches on each side, and continue to 
rock 26 times before steadying, when it always eat at rest fairly balanced 
in the centre. A new house was erected lately for the tenant of the farm, 
and, building materials being required, the contractor, either igaorant of 
the value of this interesting and hoary monument, or being enjoined to 
use these stones in the fabric, unfortunately commenced the work of de- 
molition by splitting up the rocking stcne. Part of it, along with a quan: 
tity of other material from the same place, was used in the building, and 
we learn steps are in progress to clear the place of the remaining boal- 
ders!--Forres Gazette. 


New Lanprxe Stace at Lrverroor.—The large floating landiog stage 
to be placed alongside Prince’s-pier, for the accommodation of Channel 
and seagoing steamers, is being rapidly proceeded with by Mesers. Verno® 
b-contractors. Twenty-nine of the 63 poutoons have 





| and Sons, the su 


with his first will and said he should have another made. This witness’s| been completed and arranged in the relative position they are to occupy 
examination occupied several hours, and she deposed to all the essential 
facts relied on in the opening statement. Mr. Overton stated that he 
was coroner for the county of Glamorgan and a magistrate for the coun- 
ty of Brecon. He deposed to finding the testator incoherent and con- 
fused, but this arose from bodily causes, and his mental faculties were 


| the central kelson being extended and fastened over them, while several 
portions of the other ranges of kelson are also fixed. A vast extent 0 
ther. Foaraddi- 


. : t 
the timberframing is fitted, and ready for being put toge oar oe esting: 


| tional pontoons are all but ready for being turned ou : 
| shed ; and the arrangements are such that six pontoons can be comple “ 
each month. When all is in readiness for the purpose, it is proposeé 

launch this vast fabric in four portions, which will be floated in eucsession 





| ception and fastening are already in a forward state. The whole —™ 
mpleted within 12 months from the present time, the period fixed by of 
‘contract. The stage, which is to be 1,000 feet long, will coat upwar' e P 
| £140,000, which will be defrayed out of the town dues. The priaciple ge 
| construction is well known, being the same as the landingstage at vag Ho 
| pier. The whole weight of the stage, mooring-chains, and bridges, 00 
timated at 4,500 tons, which, it is calculated, will displace about S - wae 
' cubic feet of water, while its actual draught of water will not excee 
feet. 
Tae Monster or Moxsters.—Liverpool, March 22.—Messts. oe 
| Forrester and Co., the eminent engineers, have completed the ey oon 
_ ture of a monster mortar for her Majesty’s Government, capable of t roa 
‘ing a shell 18 inches in diameter. This immense piece of hey ad a. 
| cast at the Vauxhall Foundry from charcoal pig iron, reeeived 7 heed 
Royal Arsenal, at Woolwich, the production of the British colon yo tee 
' Scotia, from the mines of the Arcadian Iroa Company there, and “| tedae- 
fore, very important, as developing a new branch of our colonia snd the 
try, which may prove of great service both for warlike purposes 


i snormous quantity 
peace. The weight of the casting was of the Tee nats 7 feat 


| 


1856. 
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incbes $ feet 9 inches, the bore 18 inches, and the diame- 
oe poses Diywonar fe is 6 feet 7 inches, the diameter of the trunnions 
being 18 inches. » 

A Vauoapie Pie uw 4 Poxe.—The eacred Rota Tribunal at Rome of 
decided a long pending lawsuit between Mr. Macpherson, photographic 
artist, aud a Roman pictare-dealer, from whom he parchased a lot of pic- 
tures about fifteen years ago for a bundred ecudi, one of which, upoo be- 
ing cleaned, proved to be an original performance by Michael Angelo. 
The dealer sued for bis picture, or the value, £20,000 or £30,000. Mr. 
Macpherson is to keep the picture, and the dealer to refund the cost of 


the suit. 

A Dovsis Meanrxe.—Luther used to tell the following :—* A monk, 
who had introduced himself to the bedside of a dying nobleman, who was 
at that time in a state of insensibility, continued crying out, ‘ My lord. 
will you make the grant of such and such a thing to our monastery? 
The sick man, unable to speak, nodded his head. The monk turned round 
to his son, who was in the room, ‘ You eee, sir, that my lord, your father, 

yes his consent to my request.’ The son immediately exclaimed, 
‘Father, is it your will that I should kick this monk down stairs?” The 
usual nod was given, and the youth instantly rewarded the assiduities of 
the monk by sending him with great precipitation out of the house.” 








Hoops ANATHEMATIzED,—Several of the popular preachers in Paris 
have entered upon a crasade against the lavish expenditure of their lady 
bearers upon dress, the waste of material especially exciting their indig- 
nation. One of them, a bishop, exclaimed in the height of his zeal in the 
midst of a late discourse, “ Let women remember, while putting on their 
profuse and side spread attire, how narrow are the gates of Paradise |” 

TaxinG TO Bep.— William Sharp, farmer, went to church at Keighley, 
Yorkshire, when he was thirty years of age, to be married. The bride’s 
father interfered, and she did not come ; on which Sharp went home, and 
then to bed, from which he never rose for a period of 49 years, when, at 
the age of 79, his body was removed, a few days ago, for interment. 
During the whole of this self-imposed confinement he never had any 8e- 
rious illness, and he certainly did credit to his food ; for, though arrived 
at the above long age, bis flesh was firm, fair, and unwriukled, save with 
fat, and the estimate of his weight was 240ib., or thereabouts.— Bristo/ 
Mercury. 


AYOR’S OFFICE, New York, Fe 23, 1856.—Notice is 

heresy given, thac the foilowing provisions of en oi dina: ce passed oy the (ommon 

Council solasive to pawnbrokers will be ightly, enfuseed, Myr thes eaneatee ro complatete 

made for the violaci same sent to the Corpera'ion Attorney for pro- 
‘ a.ion of the will be immec y FERNANDO WOOD, Mayo, 

Sections 1, 2and 3. All persons exercising or ing on the business of a pawnoroker shall 
obtain from the Mayor, auder his hand and eeal, a license for the same, and enter into a reeng- 
nizance with two sufficient sureties to the Mayor, Aldermen and Commonelty in the anm of five 
hundred dollars, conditioned for the due observance of all snch ordinances of the Common Coun 
cil as may be in force respecting pawubrokers at any time during the continuance of such li- 
cense, 

Fec. 4. Every pawubroker shall keep a book, in which shall be fairly writien at the time of 
each loan av accurate xecount of the goods, article or thing pawned, the amount of money 
loaved the:con, the time ef pledging the s»m-, the rate of interest to be paid on such loan, and 
the name and residence of the person paw: ing or pledging tbe said goods. article or thing. 

Sec. 5. Every pawnbreker siall. at the time of each loan, deliver to the person pawning or 
pledging any goods article or thing, a memorandum or note, tigned by bim or her. containing 
the sub-ta: ce of the entry required to be made in his or her book, by the last preceding section; 
and vo charge shall be made or received by any pawnbroker, for envy such evtry, Memoraudum 
or note. 

Sec. 6. The said book shall, at a! reasonable times, be opened to the inspection of the Mayor, 
Recorder, Aldermen, Assistants and special justices for preserving the peace of the city of New 
York, or any or either of them, or of any person who shall be daly authorized in writing for that 
foe ove, by any or either of them, and who shall exhibit euch written authority to such pawn- 

er. 

Bec. 7. Every pawnbreker who shall violate, or neglect, or refure to comply with — or 
either of the provisions of the fourth, fiftn or sixth section of this title, shall for every such of 
fence, for eit and pay the sum of twenty-five dollars. 

Sec 8. No pawnbroker sba!l ask, demand or receive any greater rate of Interest thaw tweuty- 
five per cent per «enoum, upon any loan not exceeding the sum of twen'y-five dollars; or than 
seven per cent per annum upon any loan exceeding the sum of twenty-five dollars, under the pe- 
nalty of one hundred dollars for every such offsnee. 

Sec. 9. No pawnbroker shall sell any pawn or pledge until] the same shal! beve remained one 
year in his or her possession, and all such sales shall be at public anctfon and nototherwise, and 
shall be made or conducted by such auctioneer as shall be approved ot for that parpose by the 
Mayor of the city of New York. 

Sec. 10. Notice of every sach sale shall be published for at least twelve days previons thereto 
in one or more of the dai'y newrpapers printed in the ci y of New York ; and such notice sha!l 
specify the time and place at which snch sale is to take place, the name of the anctioneer by 
whom the same is to be conducted, and a description of the goods or articles to be sold. 

Sec. il. The surplus mouey, if any, arising from any such sale, a'ter deducting the amovnt of 
the loan, the interest then due on the same, and the ¢xpenses of the advert's-ment end sale, shall 
be paid over by the pawubroker to the person who would be entitled to redeem the pledge in 
case no such sale had taken place. 

Sec. 12. No pswnbroker shall make any loan on the separate or divided part or par's of any 
one article or thing, and which article or thing shal! have been offered, entire or collectively, to 
him or her. by way ef pawn er pledae. 

Sec.13 No pawnbroker shall, un er any pretence whatever, purchase or bay any second- 
hand furniture, metals or cloths, or any other article or thing whatever, offered to him or heras 
&@ pawn or pledge. 

Bec. 14. Every powalee ker wuo shall violate or neglect, or refuse to comply with any or ei- 
ther of be provisions of the eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, tweifih or thirteenth secsion of this 
title, shall, for every such offence, forfeit and pay the sam of one hundred dollars. 





AS APPARATUS AFTER THE PATENT OF THE MARYLAND PORTABLE GAS 

Company.—C. R WOODWORTH & CO are now offering for sale a most complete, cheap, 
simple and efficient Gas Machine, adapted in al] respects to the wants of private dwellings. pub- 
Ne and private schools, churches, colleges, tactories, founderies hotels, watering places, &-., as 
well as of towns and villages. Detaile will be furnished by applying to C. R. WOODWORTH 
& CO., No. 74 Wail street, N. Y. 
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PROBLEM No, 382, sy N. Maracus. 
BLACK. 
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White to play, and checkmate in four moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No, 381, 

























White. Black. 
1. BtooQR KtoK BS.* 
2. Ktto Q4 eh. K to Q6. 
3. BtioQ B3. Anything. 
4. RtoQ B2, Anything. 
5. R echeckmates 


*IfK teQR5, White replies with Kt to Q 4, and checkmates in three more moves. 


Chess Match, by Correspondence, between New York and Philadelphia. 
GAME No, 1.—(SICILIAN GAME.) GAME No. 2.—(SCOTCH GAMBIT.) 


N. Y. White. Paina, Black. Pua. White. N.Y. Black. 
ll. K B tks Kt. ! P tke B. | ll. Keto K 4, 
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NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN.—The 31st Annual Exhi- 
bition of the National Academy, is now open daily, from 9 A.M. to lUP.M., at 548 
Broadway. between Prince and Spring Streets. 
The collection is formed exeinsively of original Works of Living Artists, which have never 


before been exhibited in this City. 
Admission, 25 cents. Season Ticket, 50 cents. T. ADDISON lg ae 
c , 


tor. Sec’y. N. 





Hemestic AGENCY, by Mrs. Green, 634 Broadway. 





MBROTYPES at BRADY’S, a perfect and indellible picture 

upon Glass, taken in one-fifth the time required by Daguerreotypes. Enamelied «nd 

sealed to resist the action of dampness. Durability warranted. Photographs in every style. 
Coloured in Oil and Water Colours, 





New York, 19th Jan., 1856. 
ENNISTOUN, WCOD & CO., BEG TO CALL ATTENTION TO THE FOLLOWING 
a@unouncement of their Glasgow House : 

Glasgow, Ist Jan., 185%. 
We have this day oponed a branch of our house in London, under the firm of DEN NISTOUN, 

CROSS & CO., to be conducied by Mr. WILLIAM CKOSS and Mr. WILLIAM CRAWFORD, 

&s resideut partners. 

We take this opportunity oj amie that Mr. ROBERT DENNISTOUN and Mr. ALEX. 

DENNISLOUN, Jun., sons of our Principal, Mr. ALEXANDER DENNISTOUN are now and 

have been since Ist January, 1854, parineis of this house and all its branches. 


J. & A. DENNISTOUN. 





IANOS AND MUSIC.--We learn that HORACE WATERS, of 
P No. 335 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, agent for the sule of many of the mosi celebrated 
makes of Pianos and Melodeons, is offering them at prices which we advise all who aesire to 
Purchase to avail themseives of He is also selling his large and well-known Catalogues of Mn 
sic at one-third off from the regular prices, aud will forward the same free of Postage. His of- 
Pop to the trade, teachers and schools are of the most favourable character, al! of which he will 

able to fill to the letter by having wisely adopted the cash sysiem. he Horace Waters Pi 
4006 are knowa as among the very best. We are enabled to speak of there instruments with 


some degree of confidence from personal k led thei lient t 
—New York Evanget “ey P 2: nowledge of their excellent tone and durable quality. 


PASCHALL’s FEVER & AGUE MIXTURE.—This efficacious 
jolt and safe Medicine is receiving the approval ot ail who have experieuced its virtues, Te 
ollowing letter from one who is weil known in the literary world and to the readers ofthe Aion 


one among many received : 
ss BRITISH CONSULATE, NORFOLK VA., 18th February, 1856, 
py, Deer Sir—You tell me not to give any testimony in regard to the efficacy of the emedy 
ba all, unless I do so willingly. I not only do se willingly, but gladly, for I think it may be 
o pret service to the public to have it geoerelly kuown, 
ta have had no attack of Fever myself for several years ; but I have recommended the remedy 
poh instances to triends who were suffering from Ague they could not throw off, and I have 
oa," it to fail in eff.cting acure, In many instances a very few doses have produced 
You are perfectly at liberty to make use of this letter, and fr 1 i 
i om my knowledge of your inte 
iy ane uprightness of character, I am sure that all you do publish will be quail t-utbfal 
T a with that of Yours faithfully G, P. R. JAMES. 
Ba r. Edward 8. Morris, Philadelphia, Pa. 
by HENRY HAVILAND, 2 Sohn: Birsey hee tack eae or an Manufacturer. For sale 
+ 2N 4 ’ n Stree ew Y¥ i : i 
nited States, Canadas, Provinces, and West Indies. a ee 











ost Office Notice.—The Mails tor kUROPE, via Southampt 
] on and Havre, per U.S. 
Psiosu ARAGO, will close at this Office on SATURDAY, ihe 3rd ‘day of May at 104 
1a. S. ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 


ARM 3 7 
F RMS FOR SALE IN CANADA.—A List may be procured by 
J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, ©. W. 


OPPER FACED odie - 
% TYPE.—CORT ’ J 
PRINTERS’ WAKKHOUSE, eotabligne’ in ine a ae te 
29 SPRUCE STREET, four doors below W' 
illiam Street. 
The subscriber is prepared to furnish. at 
his well k f 

Printing t Types, Ie ous ) LL purchasers, Aiso, Goatees pie fy Greats ne: 
wp dea foraioned bay set eotoeet r Manufactured of metals equal io any in this coun- 
Sticks, Stands, Cases, Furniture ho mer. He also furnishes Presses, Coases, Composing 


WOOD AND MET 
from other Foundries, and every article TS EresS, 








cash or approved Type, ¢ reauired in @ Printing Office, at the lowest Prices, for 
Type recsived at coms per pound’ tn cocks 02 we Newton Company, furnished to order. Old 
~ae on :sppiication. pound, in exchange for new, Estimates for Printing Ketablishinents 
Prin bo will insert 
185] ~* be sert this advertisement three ti ff 
by nT ae one of the papers, will be paid in primting types, when pd eng AY 
PETER C. CORTELYOU. 
‘ | 
bc 


vy 





BLANCARD’S HOTEL, 

82 BROADWAY, CONNECTING WITH No. 45 TWELFTH STREET, ONE DOOR 
from Broadway. The Proprietor respectfully sannovnces that be sti! con'inues pre- 

pared to accommodate Families with Suits of Ror ms, (with Private Table ) and Single Gentle- 

men with fine airy aparimen's, with or wi hcut Roard, on the p'an of hie former GLOBE HO- 

TEL, kept by bim in the lower part of the City for upwards of ten years. 


F. BLANCARD, Proprietor. 


THOMAS McMULLEN, WINE MERCHANT, 


44 Beaver Street, New York, 
FFERS FOR SALE A LARGE AND WELL SELECTED STOCK OF WINES, PUR- 
chased previous to the fai'ure of the vintages in Europe. with strict regard to their purity 
and intrinsic excellence. Purchasers will therefore be certain of procuring what is of sterlng 
cha‘acter and epon the most favourable terms. 

Champagne .—Sillery Mousseus, Flenry de Sillery, Ay, Verrenay, Cabinet Sillery, and 
Ay, dry wud rich ; frem the first houses in Rheims and Evernay. 

ordeaux.—Graid Vin, ( hatean Lafitte, Chateau Ma gaux and Chatean Larose, with ex 
ce lent medium grewths and table wines, of the vinieges of 1844, 1846 and 1848, distinguished for 
their richness and fal!ness of flavour, with five na: ural bouquet. Also, Haut santerne and Cha- 
teau d’ Ayquem of supericr quaiity. 

Sherry .— Vivo de Pasto, Amontillrdo, Machnrnudo and pure jrice Sherries from the best 
vineyards of Xeres, among which are oF and delicate as well as rich and fruity wine. 

Madelira,—Chvice old Reserve and South Sice of different vintages, possessing age, soft- 
ness ad flavour. 

ort.—From the best vineyards of the Alta Douro in Portugal, rich, fiuity ard generous 
wine, with good colour, free from sweetness, nd without too much as'r ngency. 

Hock.—Seusteiner, Bracuberger, Hockheimer, Rudesheimer and Steinberger, with other 
growths of the vintage ot 1#46. 

Foreign Spirits.—Cognac Brandy of old importations of the vintage of 1803, 1818, and 
other years. ‘ne O.d Jamaica Rum imporied direct trom the London Decks Holland Schie- 
dam Schnapps, Choice Old Scoich Whiskey, very Uld and Fine Flavoured Monongahela Whis- 
key. 








HOTEL ST. GERMAIN. 
FIFTH AVENUE, TWENTY-SECOND STREET, AND BROADWAY. 


‘TUE above beantifal and uniqne Hotel is now open for the reception of visitors. It ocenpies 
one of the most delightfat situations iu the city, at (he intersection of broadway and Fitih 

avenue, Twenty second +t eet and Madison Sqnare. 

the bonse will be kept on the American and European plan, having a Table d’P ote, Restaur- 
ant, and Contectionary, &c., attached. The rooms will be let single or en swite, with or without 
board. The transient visitor will find every accommodation. and as & permanent residence it 
will ve fou: d ove of the most delightful. Its situation is such that all the principal ferries and 
railroad depots can be reacned by omnibusses passing at all times. As a residence in the sum- 
mer it is anequalicd. , 

fic wode sgned assures his friends and the public that no exertion on bis part will be want- 
ing to render his guests comfortable. The botel bas all the modern improvements, and is fur- 
nished throughout with every regard to the ease, comfort, and laxury of its guests. 

FRANCIS RIDER, Proprietor. 


THE STANDARD SHERRY, 


$6 per Dozen.—$2 per Gallon.—In Quarter Casks, §1 80 per Gal. 
N Excellent Wine for Table Use, in the p!ace of Claret, during the Winter Season. It is 
delicate, free from all acidity, and strongly recommended for invalids. 
IMPER(AL AMONTILLADO. An exceedingly choice dry Sherry, very rarely met within 
this Market. $10 00 per dozen. 
OTAKD AND HENNESSY’S FINEST BRANDIES. $600 pergalion. $1500 per dozen, 
Warranted 4th proof, as Imported. 
EXTRA CHOICE OLD PORT. Bottled in Oporto 1848. $1200 per dozen. 
**CROWN” OLD MALT WHISKEY. Lovers of Fine Flavoured Toddy will do well to 
ry this. $3 00 per gallon. 
ALLSOPP’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. In 6-dozen Cases, $12 00 
LONDON AND DUBLIN STOUT, SCOTCH ALk, STILTON CHEESE, &c., 
For Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL. Wive Merchant, 
No.7 William Street, New Yerk. 








LIGHT AND HEALTHY BREAD. 
JAMES PYLE’S DIETETIC SALERATUS. 
THE great perfection attained in the purification of Sa!eratus, places it high in demond amengsi 

those consumers who prefer a pure and wholesome article. Its superiority over anything 
yet in use is acknowledged by all that try it, and its meritsonly need to be known, wheuce it 
will take place of every other Saleratus in the market. It has 
DOUBLE THE AMOUNT OF RAISING PROPERTIES 


that common Saleratus has, and is, therefore, less expensive ; and every mother who has regard 
for the health of her chiidren will not fail to use it. edical men unanimously admit that the 
excess of acrid alkali contained in common Saleratus, which being constantly consumed in bread, 
is very aestructive to health. It deranges the stomach secretes in the system, and is the cause 
of many #fflictions that consumers are not aware of. Bnt there is no danger in using the DI» T- 
Efrl! SALERATUsS, it being free from all impurities, containing only the necessary qualities 
for raising, which is sufficient to produce 
ONE EIGHTH MORE BREAD, 


of a better quality, from the barrel of flour, than can be obtained by any other process. It is 
much superior to Super-carbonate of Soda tor making short biscuit, and all kinds ofcake. None 
will dispute this a’ter trying it. 
Manufactured by JAMES PYLE, 114 Warren Street, New York. 
And solid by Grocers and Druggists generally. 


MACLAURIN’S PATENT WRITING BOOES. 


| te EIGHT NUMBERS. PRICE TWO DOLLARS. —An entirely new and original eystem 

of Instruction (recently patented by the United States Government), by which ary one, 
without special taleut for writing, and without the aid of a master, may, in his own room, become 
@ first-rate business penmen ‘The complete course of eight books, 8 hy 15 inches in size, with a 
pamebies containing an explanation of the system and very full directions to learners, will be 
sent by mail, pos‘age paid, on receipt of $2 00 

The first educationists of the country have given their opinion that any person, may, by the 
use of MACLAURIN’S MANUAL GYMNASTIC EXERC (SES, in one tortnight it himselt in 
the beauty and rapidity of his writing, for any counting-bonse in the world. 

Copies of the pamphiet can be obtained by app)ying to the publishers, 

WM. 8. MAGLAURIN &CO, 
345 Broadway, New York. 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


D. APPLETON & Co., 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 
HAVE NOW READY 


PPLETONS’ CYCLOP EZEDIA OF BIOGRAPHY, Embracing a Series of Original Me- 
moirs of the most distinguished Persons of all times. Writien for the Work by 


Sir Archibald Alison, D C.1.. Prof. Fadie, D.D., LL.D. Charles Knight. 
William Baird, M.D, F.L 8. Prof Ferguson, A M. James Man-on. 
Sir David Brewster, F.R.S8. Pref. Gordon, F.R.8.E. James Mect'ounechy. 
James Bryce, A.M., F.G.8. James Hedderwick. Prof. Nicol, LL.D. 
Jcbn Hill #urton. James A. Heraua, Elihu Rich, 
Prof. Creasy, A.M. Robert Jamieson, D.D. Prof. Spaulding, M.A. 
Prof Thomson, M.D., F.R.8. Ralph N. Wornum. 
American Edition, Edited by Francis L. Hawks, D.D.,LL.D. With 600 Wood Engravings, 
One yol., royal 8vo., 1056 paces. Price, incloth, $410; sheep, $450; halt morocco, $5 0v; 
half celf, $5 00; fuil calf, $6 00. 

















F OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 

_“ Unlike the ordinary biographical dictionaries, it is not exeented by a dry plodder ora e@ 
literary back, but it is the fruit of the combined labour of some twenty of the most distingu'shed 
li erarv men now living in Great Britain, each writing the articles on such names es had been 
rendered familiar 'o him by the character of his studies.” —Bu ff ‘lo Commercial. 

_“* The names of the most celebrated authors, architects, artists, composers, capitalisis, drama 
tists, divines discoverers, engineers, journalists, men of science ministe-s, monarchs, novelists, 
painters, philanthropists, poets, politicians, ssvans, seulptors, stutesmen, travellers, voyagers, 
and warriors of the day are bere to be found, with the leading circumstances of their lives re- 
corded.’’—** It is a most valuable work of reference, and will doubtless have a large sale.’’— 
Boston mnt yy 

_** Phe house of Appleton’s have earned for themselves the gratefal consideration of the Ame- 
rican world of letters, by the republication, though in a greatly improved and enlarged form 
ot the Cyclopedia of Biography re ently published by Mr. Rich in London. The American 
book is issued in a large double columned octavo volume of over @ thousand pages, and 18 aito- 
gether the best biographical dictionary, so far as a combination of completeness and convenience 
is sought, that we are acquainted with. It supplies an important want to literary men of this 
—" and its merits will, we doubt not, be gratefuliy appreciated by the publie.”’—Boston 

aa. 

‘: The typography of this work is on a par with its intrinsic merits, and numerous likenesses 
and other embellishments materially enhance its value. Every library, public and private, 
needs @ standard book on this subject, and none will be found better adapted, either for the stu 
dent or fur popular use, than the work under review.’’"—N. ¥. Saturday Courier. 

**The American edition of this work is very copiously and be.utifully illustrated with Por. 
traits, Birthplace, Tombs, and other memorials of the distinguished persons whose memoirs are 
given, and the work ts 80 thoroughly done that its popularity will coon become an accomplished 
fact.’’— North American. 

‘* This is @ beauriful volume of 1,066 pages royal octavo, embellished with some 500 or 600 en- 
gravings, comprising Portraits, Birthplaces, Tombs, and other m: morials of distingnished men, 
The work is bared on a recent Englich publication, in which bat little notice was tuken of Ame- 
ricans. The present edition supplies that deficiency ; and, in editing it, Dr Hawks has followed 
the origidal plan of assigning particular elasses of characters to such American writers a8 were 
wens Ne from their ar studies, to furnish good memorials of them,’’—Daily Times 

hy a. 





TRE MUSICAL WORLD FOR 1856.—Price Reduced to $2. Indneements: 
A volame of Vocal and Instrament«! Music (4 ® week, 208 @ year) and « charming 
Portrait of Mozart as tile page. Musical Intelligence : Literature: General Literature 


of the choicest quality, 
RICHARD 8. WILLIS, 257 Brodway, New York. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








“ GET THE BEST.” 
WEBSTER’S DICTIONARIES. 
WEBST£R’S QUARTO DICTIONARY, UNABRIDGED, PUBLISHED BY 


G. &C. MERKIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
shorehe Sook DICTIONARIES, viz 
ES STIONARY. Couns i . 
WERSTERS HIGH soHOON Tea ora pron 
3 ‘R’ SCHOOL PRONG IN ° 
WEBSTEB’S POCKET DICTIONARY, So tN? DICTIONARY. 
. ; wel Published by MASON BROTHERS, New York. 
orming a complete serier, and affording a national securi 

orthography snd pronunciation for the millions that oe 10 eee vast pablic The 
leading series of School Books published in this country are based upon Webster. : 


The publishers of the foregoing uniform reries of Dicti 
that they are receiving, almost daily, confirmation , Cwbel aay aa yh Faye 8 
tablished fact, that we have. in Dr. Webster’s lexivcg-*phical works, an authoritative national 





standard. It is reeegvized as such with a streng:) and unani testim: 
accorded to any suthor in any other department of rc ence in the bustin la cay Sevens saver 


Fcr example, nearly every State superméiendent of pablic instr . ‘ 
ponding officer, where such an one exisis, has recommended We heres I U: = Ned corres- 
est terms. Among these are those of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio. Louisiana, K ky 
a) a. lilinois, Missouri, Alabama, Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minneseta % A 
eluding Canada, TWENTY-TWO inall. These gentlemen, occupying this high ed po- 
sition. can of course exert @ very commanding influe! cein securing that uniformity in the use of 
language, and in the orthography and pronunciation of words, so greatly 10 be desired. and to 
such a great degree alreacy secured by Dr Webster’s Dictionaries. His con pre 
nence as @ cefiner, the convenience, simplicity, and symmetry of his system of ort Ls" 
his scheme of pronunciation, alike free from the extremes of n and volgarity, p as 
the strongest claims for the adoption and general use ef bis Dict ovaries, as well by the scholar 
and the men of business as the pupils in our common. echools and higher seminaries of learning. 

Tre sale and conseqaent use of bis Dictionaries far exceed those of ali other Dictionaries com- 
bined, in this country, and the proportion is regularly increasing Next to Webster’s, in extent 
of sale, are Waiker’s ; yet neither the or:h graphy or pronunciation of Walker is now followed 
to any great extent with us. 

Some of the most eminent scholars and leading mins, both of this country and Great Bri- 
tain, have hereby expressed their pre-eminent “rp. oval of Webster’s Dictionary. Among them 
are Prescott, Baneroft, Irving, Sparks, Daniel Webster, Winthrop, Horace Mann, Pres, Way- 
land, Pres. Olin, Pres Woolsey, Prof. Stowe, Dr. Dick, Lord Brougham, . hancellor Kent, 
John ©. Spencer, and many others. 

We now take pleasure in subjoining others quite recent, to the charaeter of which we solicit 
particular attention : . 


From Epes Sargent, Eeq., well known as one of the most elegant Scholars of our Country, 
- wf of a Popular Series of School Readers, &e. 7 re aap 






" Boston, Febr’y 2, 1856. 

The many points of superiority ef Webste:’s Dictionary would overbalance many more defeets 

than the most bypercritica!l person could suggest. I think tha: Webster and Dr. Boodrich bave 

both shown wonderful tact in selecting, among varying modes of pronunciation, the best. It is 
very rarely indeed that I am disposed to aiffer. The more I siady Webster, the more 

too, do I feel to him for what he has done towards »aing the orthography of a large 


. 


class of 
doubtful words. In many instances where I formerly t bim wrong, I now think bim 
right ; and I am not certain that he is not better entiled to the pame of « conservator and res- 
torer, than of an innovator. EPES SARGENT. 


From Prof. B. F. Tweed, Professor of pacientes aghe, ont English Ltterature in Tufts College , 


Somerville, Mass., April 6, 1856. 

I have long been in the habit of consulting ‘‘ Webster,’’ when desirous of a full and aecurate 
definition ; but not till ners have I overcome the pr judices, which, in common with man 
others, I had imbibed against bis orthography and orthoépy. A more intimate uainiance 
this great work, has entire)y removed those prejudices, and I now regard what I had been dis- 
poxed to lock upon in the light of innovatiens, as by no means, the least valuable part of the 
book. They are. I believe, in all cases, pts to syst ise the orthography cf the 
languege ; and, though I may not, in every instance, adopt at once what reems theoretical! 
preferable, I yet believe that Dr. Webster bas done govd rervice, im presenting thore forms sand 
I bave no doubt that the eff ct of bis labour will be to guide and hasten these tendencies to @ 
uniform and tystematic orthography, which al! must regard as esirable, if practicable. 

With ne orthoépy,—although not in all respects satisfied with Dr. Webster’s views,—I 
have no hesitation in saying that his dictionary i@ess liable to objection than any with which I 
am acqnainted. If he has not attempted the sme definiteness in his notation of pronunciation, 
as some other orthoépists, it bas, at least, seved him tr: m their inconsistencies end absur 

What has been said of the Doctor’s attempt in orthography, will be found io hold true also, 
in ortboépy. There is a constant aim at system. The Doctor seems to delight in seizing str 
giers, and forcing them into the ranks. nthe whole, I know of no book of reference S iebtT 
could not spare from my library with less inconvenience than Webster’s Diet‘onary 

B. F. TWEED. 
From Hon. Daniel Webster, hardly less favourably known as a writer than as a statesman, lax- 
yer, and forensic debater, 





Washington, March 26, 1848. 
Messrs. G. & C. Merriam. — Gentlemen ; * * * Dr, Webster's Dictionary is a work of extraor- 
dinary merit and vaice. On the great head of Etymology I know nothing to supply its place. I 
put my name to your proposals with very great pleasure, 
am, with regard, your obedient servant, DANIEL WEBSTER. 
Washington, January, 1850. 


I possees many Dictionaries, and cf most of the learned and cultivated langu ancient 
and modern ; but I never fee] that I am entirely armed aud equipped, in thix respect. without 
Dr. Webster at command. DANIEL WEBSTER, 

From Hon. Rufus Choate, U.S. Senator. 
Boston, March 15, 1886. 
obie 


Messrs. G. & C. Merriam. —Gentlemen : I have just bed the honour of receiving the 
lume in which yon and the great I apber, und the accomplished reviver, unite your la- 
bourse to “ bid the language live.”’ I accept it with the hiebest re ond plessure, and beg to 
adopt, in its utmost strength and extent, the testimonial of D.niel Websier. 
RUFUS CHOATE 
From Hon. 8. S. Randall, Superintendent of Common Schools for the City of New York. 


City Superintendent's Office, New York, Febraary 15, 1855. 

*** An invaluable standard of orthography and orthoépy. is place ia the school room and 
at the teacher’s desk cannot be made good by any similar work, and I trast it may } conti- 
nue to enjoy the decided pre-eminence which it now holds as the great siandard of ‘* English, 
pure and undefiled.’’ 8. 8. RANDALL, 
From Charles Davies, LL.D, author of ‘* Davies’ Series of Mathematics,” late Professor of Ma- 

thematics at West Point. 
Fishkill Landing, Oct. 2?, 1855. 

T have used the work, as the best Dictionary in onr language, since its first publication. 
Wherever the English language is used, the name of Noah Webster will be honoure1. 

CHARLES DAVIES. 
From Professor Webster, Principal of New York Free Academy. 
New York Free Academy, October 24. 1°55. 

The merits of this great work are so generally known and so high’ y appreciated, that it is al- 
most superfivous for me to add my testimony to the opivion of the learned, so universally ex- 
pressed in its favour. Web-ter’s Dictionary of the English language is th test extant. 1 do 
not see how any person at all desirous of attaining an accurate aud thorongh knowledge of the 
peculiarities and structure of this avguage can do wichout it. HORACE WEBsTER, 

From the New York “ Albion,’’ April 7, 1855. 

Nettled at times by the orthography of the acute, industrious, and learned author of this great 
pile of knowledge, we have indulged in an occasional fling atit. The examination of anew and 
unabridged quarto editien now inauces a regret that we should have thus ignored so much that 
is masterly, because a comparative trifle aad galled our predilections. And with reference to 
the eye-sore (for snch we dcemed it) of a few words mis-svelled (according to our own imbibed 
notiois of correctness), we think it will be both fair and appropriate to extract from the Preface 
to this ecition a few explanatory remarks They are, we presume, from the pen of Professor 
Chauncey Goodrich, of Yale College, under whose nice care the original work bas been en- 
larged aud revised and presented to the pablic inis presext form. It will be seen that Walker 
—a great authority with Englisomen—ought to share the merit or the odium of some of the 
changes to which cbjections hare been mainly raised. — 

[Here follows as xtement by Pref. Goodrica ef the principles which guided Dr. Webster in 
bis orthographical changes | : 

This explanation is clear enough, and carries weight with it ; so that even if the force of habit 
prevent us from taking Dr. Webster as our orthograpbical guide in every instance, we wil. here 
offer our tribute to the wonderful simplicity and felicity of his definitions. the elab rate research 
that marks his etymology, the copiousness ano completeness that pervade every department of 
his work. In short, we beg to aid our testimony to that of far more competent jad to the 
effect, that Noah Webster’s Dictionary of the English Language is @ work of surpa: value, 
and which confers hoxcur upon the Literature of this couutry. 

SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


SIMMS’ NEW WORE. 
REVOLUTIONARY AND BORDER TALES COMPLETE. 
yey em hag 
UTAW. A Seqnel to the ‘* Forayers.’’ A Tale of the Revolution. By Wr. Gilmore Simms. 
E With Lilustrations by Darley. 12mo., cloth, $1 25. 
Recently Published, Uniform with the above. 
I. THE PARTISAN. VI. THE FORAYERS. XI. BEAUCHAMPE, 
II. MELLICHAMPE. VIL GUY RIVERS. XII. CONFESSION, 
Ill. KATHARINE WALTON. VIII. RICHARD HURDIS. XUl. THE YEMASSFER, 
IV. THE scov7. IX, BORDER BEAGLES. XIV. SOUTHWARD HO! 
V. WOOD RAFT X. CHARLEMONT. 
XV. and XVI. POEMS, Contemplative, Dramatic, &c., &c., with Portrait. 2 vols , $2 50 
POE'S WORKS—A NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 
ARTHUR GORDON PYM. A Romance cf the Sea, with Stories of Humour, aad a few 
Essays. By Edgar A. Poe. 12m9, Cloth, $1. Pang 
Also, a New Edition of 
POF’S COMPLETE WORKS. With a Memoir by Rufas Wilmot Griswold, and Notices of 
his Lifs and Geuius by N. P, Willisand J, R. Lowell. In4vols. Price $4 50. 
JUST PUBLISHED 
°98 AND ’°483 The Modern Revolutionary History and Literature of Ireland. By Jobn 


Savage. In 1 vol. 12mo, Price $1 00. 
LANIES. The Shakespeare Papers of the late Wm. Maginn, LL.D., 





MAGINN’S MISCKL 
(Vol. 3, of Miscellani+s.) Annotated by Dr. Mackenzie. In 1 vol., 12mo. Price $'. 

THE ODOHERTY PAPERS. Forming the first portion of the Miscellaneous Writings ef 
the late Dr. Maginn. Annotated or: Mackenzie. 2 vols., 12mo., cloth. Portrait. $2. 

LILLIAN, AND OTHER POEMS. By Winthrop Mackworth Praed. Now first collected. 
1 vol., 12mo. Price $1 00. 

LAYS OF THE SVOTTISH CAVALIERS. By William E. Aytoun, Professor of Litera- 
ture and Belles Lettres in the University of Edinburgh, and Editor of Blackwood’s Magazine. 
1 vol., 12mo . cloth. Price $110. ‘ 

FIRMILIAN ; A Spasmodic Tragedy. By T. Percy Jones (W. E. Aytoun). Price 50 cents, 
THE BOOK OF BALLADS. By Bon Gaultie:. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth. Price 75 cents. 


J. 8, REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Street, N. Y. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, NOS. 377 & 379 BROADWAY 


PUBLISHES THE FOLLOWING 
VALUABLE AND POPULAR WORKS: 

. MARVEL’S, IK, Complete Works, 9 vols., 12m0.......-ce00+ oceeeeee s+ 89 OO 
. HEADLEY’S, J. T., Complete Works. 15 vo's., 12mo..........-. .. 18 8 
WILLIS’S, N. P., Complete Works. 11 vols., 12mo..........+. 
SHELTON’S, F. W., Complete Works. 4 vols., i2mo0.......... 
DANA’S, R. H., Complete Works. 2 vols., 12m>............+: 
MORRIS, G. P., Complete Works. 1 vol., BVO... ...... 000000088 
KIRKLAND’S, Mrs. ©. M., Writings. 4 vols. 
ELLET’s, Mrs E. F., Women ofthe Revolntion. 8 vols., 12mo.... 
. RERBRRT’S, H. W. Captains, Greek and Roman Republics. 2 vo 
. MACLEOD’S, b., Life of Walter Scott. 1 vol., 12mo,.......- 
. MITCHELL’s, Prot. O. M., Lectures on Astronomy. 1 vo!., 121 
. HUDSON’S, H. N., lectures on Shakespeare. 2 vols., 12mo 
; BARRY’S, P., Fruit Garden. 1 vol. (100 cuts)... ~ 
WHEKLER’s, G., Homes for the People. 1 vol. (100 cuts). 
15. BRACE’S, C. L., Home Life, Germany and Hungary. 2 vo 
. GEORGE'S, Mrs., Queens of Spain. 2 vols. (Portraits)... . 
. LAWRENCR’S, E,, Lives of British Historians. 2 vole...... 
VAN SANTVOORD’S, G Lives of Chief Justices, U. 8. Lol... .... 12... 
19. CYCLOP ADIA OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. By EB. A. and G, L. Duy- 

ckinck, 2 voels., royal octavo, with 500 Engravings. (Seld bySubscription)... 7 00 


The above, together with many other valuable Books. Also, Fhcstogent Works and Juve- 
nile Books, publishes by me, for sale by the single volume, or in quan’ , at a liberal dis- 
count to Booksellers and Agents, A Deseriptive Catalogue i ven to any one on app . 
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RESS WATER.—We are reliably i 
— n - 
Deas of, Bn gery tne name of ** = " water, and salts, iter the 
name of “* >? salts, are extensively imposed upon the public in the Southern and South- 
These persons buying these articles desire an think t are purchasing ‘‘Con- 
’ water ., Whereas at Saratoga there ere waters of all kinds, Seaaoens wn to 
water ; and the articles imposed ia this manner on the public are mostly artificial com- 
pounds, entirely worthless, and often dangerous te persons desiring the effect of Congress Wa- 
TER, the effect of them being entirely different from that of the genuine Concress Warer, fre- 
producing griping pains, vertigo, &c., sometimes resuiting in serious permanent difficul- 
weakening the d ve powers and destroying the tone of thestomach and bowels, often 
Ing @ mild case of dyspepsia incurable—the effect beiog in no wise different from that pro- 
duced by saline cathartics dissolved in ordinary water—while Concress WATER produces nei- 
ther or injurious effect in any case, however debilitated tLe patient may be, it being tonic 
as well as curative. The Congress Spring, as is well known, isthe spring, which during sixty- 
three years has ba i/tup the reputation of Saratoga, yet some have co:.founded the name of 
the with that of the place—thus affording the opportanity for swindlers to foist worthless 
colisies ten the public on the strength of the reputation obtained by the Congress Spring, ina 
series of years. The injury thas inflicted tpon the public and ourselves is double, for on 

these spurious articles, and finding either no effect or injurious effects from their use, 

in fature refuse the genuine Congress W4TER, supposing that they have already triedit. It 
is not a sufficient gaarantee of its genuineness that it isin bottles aud boxes bearing our names, 
as the old bottles and boxes are greedily bought up by counterfeiters for the purpose of filling 
them with their valueless article andsel it as Congress or Saratoga Water ; buy only of those 
can rely on—ConGress Water and none other—and be certain that the cork is branded, as 
Iv the cork of every bottle of genuine ConGress Water, viz: *‘ Concress WATER—C & W.”?— 
if without these words, it is a valueless, dangerous counterfeit. As to the compounds called Sa- 
powders, Saraioga salts, &c., they are not only valueless, but injurious—not ing 
even the virtues of the common Seidlitz powders of the shops. That it is impossible to form Con- 
@ress Water artificially, we have the authority of the celebratedchemist, Sir Humphrey Davy, 
as follows :—‘‘ It is impossible to recombine tbe ingredients so asto make an article of eqnal qua- 
lity, the effects of which will be the same as the natural water.’’ On writing us, we will send 
you list of sizes and packages; and by ordering from us direct, enclosing draft tor the 
amount ed, you can have it safely forwarded to any part ofthe world. We reiterate our 
caation, to buy the genuine Conguess WaTER only, ofreliable persons, and to examine the let- 
tering of the cork brand. 
CLARKE & WHITE, 


Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs,and No. ThamesStreet, New York City. 


TO FARMERS AND GARDENERS. 
OUR attention is called te the Manures manufactured by the Lodi Manufacturing Co., from 
the contents of the Sinks of New York City, and free trom offensive odour, called 


POUDRETTE AND TAFEU. 


Poudrette is composed of two-thirds nigbt-soil and one third decomposed vegetable fibre. Ta- 
feu is composed of three-fourths niet on l and one fourth No. 1 Peruvian Guano. 

These manures are cheaper and better adapted for raising Corn, Garden Vegetables and Grass 
than other in market. Can be put in eontact with the seed without injury, and causes Corn 
and to come up sooner, riven two weeks earlier, and yield one third more than other ma- 
nures, and is a sure pr ve against the Cut Worm. rag | 

Two bbls. Poudrette or 100 bs. Tafeu, will manure an acre of Corn in the hill. Tafeu 
cents per . Poudretie $2 00 per bbl., or $] 50 for any quantity over 7 bbis., delivered on boar 

or Railroad, free from any charge for package or cartage. A pamphlet containing every 
, Sent, postpaid, to any one sending their address to 
THE LODI MANUFACTURING CO., : 
No. 60 Courtlandt Street, New York. 








MANHATTAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFPICE, NO. 68 WAL ° 
Cash Capltal,........ 0.0 ee cece ee cecceccececaeeeceens ses: G250,000, 
W the 8d instant, the folowing gentlemen were chosen Directors of the Company, for the 
Annual Term :— 
Wm. P. Palmer. Lyman Denison. 
1. F. Mott. 


lor. 
Moses Taylor + med pong 


James Colles. 





Wm. F. Mott, Thos. W. Pearsall. Edwin D. Morgan. 
Wm. W. Fox. Richard Tighe. John Caswell. 
Rufus L. Lord. Peter Cooper. L. 8. Seuriz. 
Thomas Barron. Henry Elsworth. Jonathan Thorne. 
Augustus H. Ward. John Steward. Robt. B. Mintarn. 


And at a meeting of the Board of Bisson, oad the following day, WM. P. PALMER, Esq. 
unanimour lected President tor the ensuing year. 
wThis Company coutinnes to invare ogalent Loss or Hamage by ru, Stocks of Riethendion, 
. Ships t, an eir Cargoes, on favourable terms. 
Household Furniture, Builcivgs. ps in Por 725, 22 a 


HUNGARIAN WINES. 
Te SUBSCRIBERS, SOLE IMPORTERS OF THE WINES OF MESSRS. FRANZ A, 
J &CO., Pesth, Hungary, have in Store andin Bond a Large Stock of Superior Red 
end Table and Dessert Wines, the former ranging from $3 50 to $8 50; the latter (includ- 
Imperial be Boel. Seed, &c.) at rom 7 i. . (3 —- YY ca ie oe wesvent 
unadulterated. q 
—_— , * “No. 102 Fulton Street. 


ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
INSTITUTED 1805. 


TR Er ary HAS BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION FIFTY YEARS, 
Profits of 1855, averaging 40 per cent in augmentation, or 20 per cent in Cash, are now 
“feet cht ain d informatio be had lication at the Agency 
th rates and ever ‘ormation can on application a mey, 
. 44 WALL STREET 


ROBT. 8S. BUCHANAN. 


BROWN, BROTHERS & CO,, 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
Subscription Nine Dollars per Year. 
LONDON PUNCH, 
SUBSCRIPTION FIVE DOLLARS PER YEAR. 
LL OTHER ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE SUPPLIED 
to subscribers in the CiTY, or will be mailed to any part ofthe United States or Canada 
CHARLES WILLMER’S 
Universal English and Foreign Newspaper Offices, 
NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL, and BELFAST. 


ARTUCUR WILLMER, Agent, 
.07 Fulton Street (2nd Floor), New York, 

















CHARLES WILLMER, 
19 ~outh John Street, Liverpool. 


PISHING AND GENERAL SPORTING TACKLE 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
1 Medaland Diploma from the association of the Exhibitions of all Nations. 
9 (nine) Silver medals, from the American and Mechanics Institutes. 
1 medal, for 1855, from the American Institate—the only gold medal ever awarded for the 
he above first Class premiums have 


manufactare of Fishi 

4 awarded to J. & J. ©. Conroy, 65 Fulton 8t., N. Y., for the dest Fishing Rods, Reels and 
le of all kinds. J. & J. ©. C., requst thei tion of wholesale dealers and amateurs to 

large and unequalled stock of the above articles, many of which are reduced in prices. 

description of Netting 

quantity of Bamboo les. 

Lapcewood Poles of the best quality 

Reels &c., made and repaired. 

supply of Chinese genuine Grass Lines. 


FINE GROCERIES. 
THOMAS HOPE & CO., 
NO. 132 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE 
Opposite the Hudson River Railroad Station. And at 
YONKERS 


Directly opposite the Railroad Depot. 
H‘4%% CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION 
of Fine Groceries, including Fine Old Brandies, Rare Old Wines, all the most approved 
of ceargoe=s, including taeirown MAX SUTAINE. All the different varieties of Cla- 
ret and Hock Wines. 
The Finest Descriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 
The Choicest Brands of Segars. 
All the difforent kinds of Pickles, Sauces, Catsups, Mustard, Sweet Oil, Sardines, &c 
Assortment of Provisions, inel uding their Celebrated BuRLiNGTeN Hams, Westpha- 





ods, Reels and takle in the U. 8. 





i 


p cele or made to order. 
) 


# 





t 


which they deliver free of charge to all parts of both of the above places and ali the 


= 





BRADY'S 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAPHS & DAGUERREOTYPEsS, 
No. 359 Broadway, Over Thompson's Saloon. 


The Finest and Largest Establishment in America. 

Poorest acoen of Disinesished Portralis ths side ofthe Atlantic, 

Ph hs, Life and Cabinet and Miniature sizes. on Canvas and Paper, Coloured in Oil and 
WeMBROTTPES—s New Style of Picture on Glass, more durable and perfect than any known 
aes Rens cid Deqresrvestypen, Portraits, or Busts, by this process. A large number can 
———— pe TS ERADY, 205 and 359 Broadway, New York. 





O.—French Apothecaries and Chemists, Importers 
BLLUC & Co of — | Unemicalay Drugs Perfumery and Toilet Goods, from the best 
, and of first quality only. 
London and Paris Houses 635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 


’ ISCATINE.—The best and healthiest food for Infants and Invalid 
ap twe Po for sale wholesale and retail, by 
DELLUC & CO., Apothecaries, 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenne, 


ELLUC’S ELIXIR OF CALISAYA.—A delicions Tonic Cordial, of great 
D benefit to persons debilitated by sickness and dyspepsia. Prepared only by 
DELLUC & CO., Chemists. 
Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELIXIR OF GARUS 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 


JHE GREAT AMERICAN HAIR TONIC,—BOGLE’S CELEBRATED 
4 | HYPERION FLUID, for the growth and preservation of the Hair, is well known to be 
withuut a rival on this continent. Hundreds of imitations have started into an ephemeral exis- 
tence since the introduction of this unrivalled Hair Restorative, and their doom been sealed, 
whilst Bogle’s Hyperion Hair Fluid, with a popularity never attained by 4 other article, goes 
on * conquering and to conquer.’’ There is no malady which can affect the Hair but can be 
cured by this incomparable preparation. To ladies it is invaluable ; and on children’s heads it 
lays the feundation ofa head ofhair. It is now ey by Her Majesty, the Queen of 
Great Britain, and commands an extensive sale throughout Europe. 

BOGLE’S ELETRIC HAIR DYE is another wonder of the ag It has now been before 
the public for several years, and wherever introduced the sales bave been beyond all precedent, 
Specimens have been sent to a number of exhibitions, aud wherever it has come into competition 
with other preparations for Dyeing, its immense superiority has been acknowledged in every in- 
stance by awards of Silver Medals and Diplomas. It is a liquid, easy of application, and turns 
Hair to a beautiful Brown or Black, without staining the skin. In short, the inventor asserts, 
and every person who has carefully used it will join in the statement, that this is the best Hair 
Dye in the world. It is now universally preferred in London and Paris, 

OGLE’S AMOLIENT SHAVING COMPOUND renders tbat usually unpleasant operation 
(Shaving) a decided inxury, 

BOGLE’S HEBSEIONA; OR, BALM OF CYTHERIA removes Freckles or Tan trom the 
ace in the shortest possible time, and is acknowledged to be the very best article for beautifying 
the complexion. 

To be had, wholesale and retail, of W. BOGLE, Washington Street, Boston; C. H. RING, 
and A. B. & D. SANDS, New York ; HAVILAND HARRAL, Charleston; 8.8. HANCE, 
Baltimore; J. WRIGHT & CO., New Orleans. In Canada, of LYMAN & CO., Montreal; J. 
MUSSON, and J. BOWLES, Quebec; LYMAN, BROS., Toronto; HAMILTON & KNEE- 
SHAW, Hamilton; GEO. E. MORTON, 4 CO., Halifax, N.S. In England, ot R. HOVENDEN, 
Jrown Street, Finsbury Square, and King Street, Regent-st., London ; J. WOOLLEY, 69 Mar- 
ket Street, Manchester; and of Agents throughort the World. 


URIFY! PURIFY! PURIFY !—At this season it Is good for all, 
hurtful to none, and highly to th ds of persons to prepare the system for 
the heats of Summer by PURIFYING THE BLOOD. For this purpose the most pleasant and effec- 
tualarticle ever discovered is Dr. MCCLINTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP, @ richand delight- 
fully flavoured Syrup, made from the concentrated juices cf SPANISH SARSAPARILLA, with many 
of the most valuable plant, indigenous to this mo ae | and Europe, pogesee with fine loaf sugar, 
(not molasses,) forming one of the most agreeable of drinks, and as the same time, as its name 
implies, @ STRENGTHENING, PURIFYING, and INVIGORATING MEDICINE, unsurpased by any- 
thing ever discovered. 

Dr. McCLINTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE S¥yRuP has never failed to eradicate from the system 
every form of disease arising from IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD, Or VITIATED HUMOURS. From one 
to six bottles has cured the worst cases of SALT RHEUM and SOROFULA. ERyYsiritas, and all 
eruptions of the skin, are perfectly cured by it. For Biles, Pimples, Blotches, Ulcers, coronic 
RHEUMATISM, Mercurial complaints, and all the most serious disorders arising from the impuri- 
ties of the blood. it is unequalled by any preparation ever introduced. 

A. CUSHMAN &CO. 


Seld by all Druggists. 

Sole Proprietors, No, 122 Fulton street, New York. 

N.B.—One dozen bottles will be sent, neatly packed, free of freight, to any part ofthe United 
States on receipt of $10 by mail. 

HE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE AGE,.—MR 

KENNEDY, of Roxbury, bas discovered in one of our common pasiure weeds, a remedy 

that cures EVERY KIND OF HUMOUR, from the worst scrofula down tothe common Pim- 

ple. He has tried itin over eleven hundred cases, and never failed except ix two case, (both 

thunder humours.) He bas now in his possession over two hundred certificates ofits value, all 
within twenty miles of Boston. 

Two bottles will cure a nursing sore mouth. 

One to three bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on theface, 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of biles. 

Two bottles will cure the worst canker in the mouth and stomach. 

Three to five bottles will cure the worst case of erysipelas. 

One or two bottles will cure all humour in the eyes. 

Two bottles will cure running ofthe ears and blotches among the hair, 

Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and running ulcers. 

One bottle will cure scaly eruptions of theskin. 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst case of ringworm. 

Two or three bottles will cure the most desperate rhenmatism. 

Three to four bottles will cure salt rheum. 

Five to eight bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula. 
< ~} pe ocieagnenpetencet pes the first bottle, and a perfect cure when the above quan- 

ity is taken. 

Nothing looks so improbable to those who have in vaintried allthe wondertal medicines of the 
day, as that a common weed, growing in the pastures around old stone walls, should cure every 
humour in the system ; yetitisa fixed fact. Ifyou have a hymour it has tostart. There are 
no ifs nor ands, hums nor ha’s about it, suiting some cases but not yours. I peadled over a thou- 
sand bottles ofitin the vicinity of Boston. I know the effects of it in every case. It has already 
done some of the greatest cures ever done in Massachusetts. I gave itto children a year old : to 
old people of sixty. I have seen poor, puny, wormy looking children, whose flesh was soft and 
flabby, restored to a perfect state of health by one bottle. 

To those who are subject to a sick headache, one bottlewill always cureit. It gives great re- 

iefin catarrh and dizziness. Some who have taken it have been costive for years, and have 
been regulated by it. Where the body is sound it works quite easy but where thereis any de- 
rangement of the functions of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but you mast not be 
alarmed —they alweys disappear in from fourdaysto a week. There is never a bad result from 
it—on the contrary, when that feeling is gone, you will feel yourself like a new person. I heard 
some ofthe most extravagant encomiums of it that ever man listened to. 

No change of diet ever necessary. Eat the best you can get, and enongh of it. 

Price $1. Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, 120 Warren street, Roxbury 

AGENTS :—Charles H. Ring, New York ; J. W. Dyott & Sons, Philadelphia; George H. 
Keyser, Pittsburg; Scott & Simson, Chicago; A B. Moore, Bnffalo ; Lyman & Brother To- 
ronto ; John Birks Montreal ; John Wright & Co., 115 Charter Street, New Orleans, 
































BRITISH COMMBEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LONDON AND AMERICA 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000, 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 
HIS COMPANY offersthe following, among other 


ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS} 
Low rates of insurance without profits, 
Loans granted on policies. 
Halt of premium may remain on !oan. 
No extra charges for crossing the Atlantic. 
The security of a large capital. 
California, Australia, and special risks taken. 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on policies on the mutualscale. 
NEW YORK REFERERS. 
His Excellency HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of State of New York. 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H. B. M. Consul. 
Stephen Whitney, Bag. | Henry Grinnell, Esq. | J. Phillips Phenix, Esq, 
James Gallatin, Esq. Hon. Ju Campbell. John H. Hicks, Esq, 
Samuel Wetmore, Esq. | John Cryder, Esq. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
JOHN C. CHEESEMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 East l4th St. 
GEO. M: KNEVITT General Agent for the United States. 


THOROUGH, JUDICIOUS AND SAFE SYSTEM OF ADVERTISING MAY BE 
adopted at the Agency of V. B. PALMER, Tribune Buildings, New York. 

I. Thorough, because his agency embraces most of the best and most widely circulatir jour- 
nals of all the cities and principal towns in America, systematically arranged and caretally filed 
a vs con venient examination of advertisers, affording a choice selection of any desirable num- 

r of papers. 

II. Judicious, because his practical experience and observation qualify him to communicate, 








lia Hoses, Bost Tongues, &c. 
GOSHEN BUTTER received fresh every morning from the most approved Dairies. All of 
‘ing country adjacent thereto, — 


NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE. 
ihe Undersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above Articles at the World’s Fair 
—and has constantly on hand a large and well assorted Stock of Rods, Artificial 
; Trout Flies, &c., &c., of every variety, which he is able to supply on the most 


Merchants dealing in the above Articles, will find it to their Interest to calland examine his 


Stock, before making their purchases. 
HOMAS H. BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New York. 


N, B. Patentee of the new Serpentin iY edged enced Fisher 
men to be the best Bait for Trolling ever ea wok 2 aha —— 7 


NLAND ROUTE TO CHARLES , VANNA 7 
TON, SA ‘ . 
I N. , N ik. P H, AIKEN, AUGUSTA, MOBILE 


ny assengers wishing to 
Gide-wheel Steamship JAMESTOWN, on Saturday atvernoon. er MOAN and 








arrive in Norfolk next day and connect morning with 
THERN MAIL LINE throagh to the above places by Railroad. reacking New Ocleor in 
days. Fare to Norfolk, including Meals and Taereems, 08 Fi ees toe, $4 00. 
4 :ASANTS, 32 Broadway. 
After landing at Norfolk these ships proceed to Petersb: 
ee sh 00 : Mts ~ reburg and Richmond as usual. Fare to 


ONICAL BURR STONE MILLS FLOUR, Iss 
Comes New York a preference of haifa dollar a um. P Phere itt ae ao 
al kinds of . Between fifty and ear Premium Medals have been awarded to the 
1 4 a = = Lepanees a volume of onials. Warehouse for Flour and Mills 191 


SSENGE : 
NOT? OF Bantin he teste & IMPORTERS.~—The Steamship 














D8, orse power, Ca: tain Robert 4 
tended to resume the sailing from Liverpool to Philadelphia, on ednesday, the ey April. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND PHILADELPHIA 
STEAMSHIP CO.’S IRON SCREW STEAMSHIPS. 


ITY OF BALTIMORE.............. ee Tee: 

GITY OF WASHINGTON.........°.: S90) tone... ..-..- wes 2 Oaets Ween 
OITY OF MANCHESTER............. 2009 toma. 22220000... L0apt: P. ©. Petrie 
KANGAROO,......0... cee sees eee e ABT COMB TIL apt Bwing. 


Are intended to Sail as follows : 








From Liverpool. From Philadelphia. 
City of Baltimore... . Wednesday... April 23 | City of Baltimore... ...Thursday, .,. «May 15 
ity of Baltimore. ... Wednesday... June 4 City of Baltimore. ...,. Thursday. -;) June 26 
ie RATES OF PASSAGE. 
I 5 From Ph ia. 
Cabin, in Two Berth State-rooms, -$90 | Cabin, in Two Berth } ore seen «+ 21 guineas 
Cabin, in Three do. State-rooms 65 | Cabin, in Three do. State-rooms...17 “ 
Gabin, in Forward State rooms... tabieai 55 boa Ny Forward State-rooms.....15 ‘ 
nolading ees. 
THIRD CLASS PASSENGERS,—A limited number of Third Class P; will be taken 
and found in as much Provisions hee wena From Philadelphia, $30 ; from Live: 1, $45. 
Certificates of Passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous df bri out their 


i 


at co: ding rates. 
Steamshipe one constonated with improved water-tight compartments, and each vessel 


carries an experienced Surgeon. 
Drafts on Liverpool from £1 upwards.—All sent to the Agents in Philadelphia and Li 
verpool, will be forwarded with economy tch.—For Freight or Passage, apply to 
JOHN @. DALR Agent, 17 Walnut § Philadelphia 
Or, SABEL & CORTIS, 177 Broadway, New York. 





valuable, reliable information and important facts in regard to the principle of advertising, its 
practic a operation, the trade of the several districts of the country, the Gharestes. circulation 
and comp4rative merits of the various papers. ; 

ITI. Safe, because he is the appointed agent of most of the best papers of the whole country, 
pa! gg by the proprietors to make contracts and give receipts for subscriptions and ad- 
ver " 





HOWARD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


237 Broadway, cor. of Park Place, N. Y. 
HIS COMPANY HAVING XN? AMPLE CASH CAPITAL? MAKES INSURANCE 


Life, <— LIFE ae upon the mosi favourable terms, either for the whole duration of 


Policies granted upon lives of debtors, and for business purposes generally. 
(0 extra charge {fr sroaing the Atlantic. 
—— PERMITS for California, Australia and other Foreign ports, at a Reduced pre 


BOARD OF RS. 
Sanat Desi DIRECTORS. 





4 Joseph Foulk, James F. Hall, John W. Messerea 
8. Cambreleng, Samuel H. Foster, Nathan Starr, Joseph Britton, ” 
Robert Schell, John Slosson, Wm. N. MciIntire, Benjamin Babcock, 
George W. Riegs, James 8. Sandford, Curtis Judson. Eugene Dutilh, 
Francis A. Palmer, John R. Snydam, N. H. Wolfe, Alexander Muir, 
F. W. Edmonds, Heary el, Albert Ward, John 8S. Harris, 
Henry 8. Leverich, John Gray, John L. Buckley, George Clark, 


R. W. Howes, . W. Kellog. 
WM. V. PORTER, Secretary. Sees nait JACOB REESE, President. 
miners. 
Cuagces D. Suita, M.D., 21 West 15th St. Enwarp Frevps, M.D., 4 Charlton Street, 
(In attendance daily at the Office, from 2 to 3 o’clock, P.M.) 
Joun T. Metcatr, M.D., Consulting Physician. 8S. CaMBRELENG, Esq., Counsellor. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF LONDON. 
(Late National Loan Fund Life Assurance Society.) 
Orrick OF THE GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE UnitEp Starss, 
New York, August 1, e 
TE Undersig» ecnereby give notice that the name of the National Loan Fund Life A 





NEW YORE, BREMEN AND 50 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON..........Capt, E. Cavendy. | HERMANN,...-..+...-.--Oapt.B. Biggins 


These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
PRorosep Dates oF Sauine— 


From New York. from Bremon. From Southam for N. ¥e 
—, Saturday. Wednenaay ma. 

Hermann........ Jan. Wee cvccs ds ORs Wisse ove coe covccee Feb. 

Washington...... Feb. 23..........March 2%.........+-.+---Mareh 2% 
Hermaus....... March 22........... April 19.. ... sonrso ces AEEM 

Washington... ... | aaa BBo coe ses MP) Bib cccececodoce soe ay 21 

sree ay 17. PEMD Bbccccsecceccce coe June 18 

Washington . > Fe Mpa July 12, July 16 

ermanD........ July 2 Aug ik 2 og. 13 

Washington ..... Sn Wi bsakess ean sep ils eens cpattsel Rept. 10 
Hermann. ..... Bel Brcecvocdocs Oct Bos dowd Oct. 

Washingtot....... Oot ye Nov Rees con Nov. 5 

Hermanp........ ES Me « cn abo sy Eibscccbecstoces ae Oo 

Washington... ... Nov. 20... 0.66. DOG. MWeesess. ob 60d 8 





at Southampton both going and octasatn, they offer to passengers proceeding tole 
don and Havre advantages over any other route in the evonomy both of time aud monty 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton and Bremen, firstcabin, maim saloon, 2136 firs 
cabin, lower $110 ; second do., $60. 

All Letters and must pass through the Post O fice. 
No Bills of Lading signed on the day of sailing. 
An surgeon is attached to each st b> 





For freight or passage apply to 
OC. H. SAND, 11 South William st.. New Yorn C. A, HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen, 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampton. 


WM. ISELIN, Havre. 
STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND GLASGOW. 


EDINBURGH, 2,500 Tons. ............+.+-Wm. Cumming, commander, 

NEW YORK, 2.150 Tons .......... «see +e» Robert Craig, commander. 

GLASGOW, 1,962 Tons... ............... John Duncan, commander. 

The Glasgow and New York Steamship Company intend sailing their new and powerful steam 
ers from New to Glasgow direct, as under : 
EDINBURGH, Saturday, 17th May, at 12 o'clock, noon. 
NEW YORK, Saturday, 
GLASUOW, Saturday, — 
Rates OF PassacE. 











A limited number of Third Class Passengers will be taken, supplied witb provi- 
sions of goed quality, properly cooked . . — oP . 

An experienced Surgeon attached 

For Freight or parsage, apply to 

New York City bills or Gold only t ken. 


FOR ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 1856. 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
The United States Mail Steamships 
ARAGO, 2,500 Tons, Capt. David Lines,—FULTON, 2,500 Tons, Capt. J. A. Wotton, 
Will leave New York, Havre, and Southampton for the year 1856, on the following days: 


$75 00 


to each Steamer. 
J. McSYMON, 17 Broadway, N ¥ 

















Leave New York. Leave Havre. 
Arago,.......Saturday..,....Jannary 12| Arago,....Wednesday......February 12 
Falton... ... Saturday... ... Febru’y 9] Fulton,,,..Wednesday......March 12 
Arago......Saturday,,....March 8| Arago,.,..Wednesday......April 9 
Fulton .. Saturday... ... April 6) Fulton,.... Wednesday......May 7 
Arago ...... Saturday... ... ay Arago ,.,..Wednesday,.,...June 4 
Fulton,, Saturday... ... May 81) Fulton, ...Wednerday.,....July q 
Arago.. Saturday... ... Juve 28 | Arago.....Wednesday...,. July 30 
Fulton... ... Saturday... ... July 26 | Falton,.,. Wednesday,.....Angust 27 
Arago.,.... Saturday...... August 23| Arago..,,.Wednesday......Septem’r 24 
Fulton... ... Saturday... ... tem. 20 | Fulton,.,..Wednesday,.....October 2 
Arago ....,. Saturday... ... October 18| Arago,,,..Wednesday...,..Novemb. 19 
Fulton ,,... Saturday... ... Novem. 15| Fulton, ....Wednesday......Decemb. 17 





These Steamers were built expressly for Government service, with double engines under dee 
and every care has been taken in the eonstruction of hvl! and machinery to ensure safety 
. The ships bave five water-tight compartments enclosing the engines, so that in the event 
of collision or stranding the water could not reach them, and the pumps being free to work the 
safety of the vessel and passengers would be secured. Recent experience has demonstrated the 
absolute necessity of this mode of construction. The accommodations for passengers are believed 
to combine every comfort and convenience thet can be desired, 
PRICE OF PASSAGE, 
From New York to Southampton or Havre, .........-First Cabin,, 
? ” » -Second * ,, 
.» First * ote « 
eccvebese Cee * ++ +00 600 france, 
To Passengers going to London these Fteamers offer the advantages of economy, both in time 
and expense. Specie delivered in London, No parsage secured until paid for. An experienced 
Surgeon on board. All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 


For Freight or Passage apply to 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway. 
W. ISELIN, Havre. 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampton. 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., Paris, 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAM 
STEAM SHIPS. 


FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
+ nee oseeees» $190 | Second Cabin Passage.,....... ... ... ... 818 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chiet Cabin Passage. ................- S110 | Second Cabin Passage.,................ 960 
ge The ships from ton call at Halifax. 









$130 00 
75 00 






From Havre or Southampton to New York, ae 





Chief Cabin Passage... .. 



















PaTEER,... cccccce coccccce +. Capt, JUDRKINS, | Canada,,........-esesee0++,. Capt. Lane, 
APQDIB, 0... cece cece sseees Onpt, STONE, | Amerion,,........++...+.. Oapt. Wickuam, 
Bin 60000000 00000008 apt. E.G. Lorr. | “elepeeaertee ose ee. Uspt. Ryne, 
@ coccscceces eerevees Capt. Saannow. | Europa, ..........6 cee eee Capt. J. Lrros, 
These vessels carry @ clear white light at their mast head—green on starbeard bow —red on port 
BEB. 0.000000 PEC c cccccce Me PEMMboe ce «+... Wednesday ... ..........April 16, 1856. 
Cambria... .........++-+.-Boston... ... ... Wednesday, . +» April , * 
pS Pree .. N. York . Wednesday, . April so, * 
Arabia neseanenoee . Wednesday, May - 
TOTES. oo ccc cece cece tee . Wednesday, .. May “4, * 
Canada,.... .. coe 06.6 OMNI: 000 000 00 ce WOUMOOERT «coc ccccs reece 2, * 


Berths not secured until paid tor. 
An experienced surgeon on board. c 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Sliver, Bulifon, Specie, Joweizy 

ms Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof therein 


expressed. . 
For freight er passage, apply to BE. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 











THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
The Ships comprising this line are 
The ATLANTIC... .....Uspt. West | The PACIFIC,...... Capt. ELDRIDGE. 
The BALTIC, ....... Capt. Vomstockx. | The ADRIATIC,.....Capt. Grarron. 
These ships having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care has 
bee: taken in their construction, as also in their engines, to ensure strength and speed ; and their 
accommodations for passengers are unequalled for elegance and comtort. Price of passage from 
New York to Liverpool in first cabin, $130 ; in secona ao. $76. Exctomve use of extra sizestate 
rooms. $300. From Liverpool to New York, £40 and £20, An experienced surgeon attached to 
each ship. No berths can be secured unti: paid for. 
PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 





Wednesday... ....+.-+... December 12 Saturday... ........-+++.-December 15 
Wednesday... ... eeee «+-Decomber Saturday,............... December 29 
Baturday,.. ...se00+ vee January 65 Saturday................danuary 13 
CE, «90 006 600 60bne bed January 19 Wednesday. ....... os esse January 3 
Gaterday... os cece coc ces ROREGMey 3 Wednesday, ......00005 vee February 6 
Saturday........ o08eed 068% February 16 Wednesday... ... eeeeseees February 20 
Saturday... 1... cee reece March 1 Wednesday. ..............-Marceh 5 
Saturday... .....-+++++++-March 1} ngs 0:000.000.020¢< March 19 
Saturday..... .... s veceees March 29 WOGMEIGRT ... 000 ccccccces 2 
Saturday......... anedeenin April 12 Wednesday... ......+00 16 
Saturday... ... s+ +0. -April 26 / > Pane heya 30 
PE sd anees 06.2600 pul ay 10 Wednesday... ... eS 14 
Saturday......... are | 24 Wednesday... ...... aaa: 2 
ee Oe rare ee ut wogneetey - - PREY... 4 
Saturday... 6... seeseee oe DUDE ednesday.......... 

d Wednesd 9 








is sie coda a. 
And every alternate Saturday and every alternate Wednesday. 
For freight or passage appty to 
EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. verpool, 
STEPHEN KINNARD & Go., 27 Austin Friars, London, 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, pré- 
cious stones or metals, bille of lading are dgnet therefor and the value thereof expressed 
therein. 

Shippers please take notice that the ehips of this Line cannot carry any goods contraband of 


wNOTICE.—The day of departure of this Line from New York for 1856, will be Saturday, com- 
mencing January 5th, and every alterna‘e Saturday—and from Liverpool, on Wednesday, com: 
mencing January 23d, and every alternate Wednesday. 





— 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE.-—SOLE REGULAR LINE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships willleave Havre on the 16th,and New York op * 
» Ist of each month, as follows :— 


FB Ba some. 
ONUATY 666 seerecsesecessecess( 16th Februmy 
ST. DENIS, ; Let MOY... sess sceeeeeeeeeee sence lech Jane. 
Follansbee, Ist teeserecessecessoeeese@ 16th October, 
BT. NICOLAS, } Hat Sanestrssoicctoiccoceesewesees) Aah 3p 
Bragdon, master. Ist Octoners...s0seesveeere severe eG 16th — 
MERCURY, EET To 4k ROt eth EDS <a so oebeses = * 
French, master. Int Nove 22022 00S2TIIIIIII2 Inn Dooombee 


Ist April ...... ‘ ‘ 16th May. 
WILLIAM TELL, Ist A Peete eee re eee seeese 16th September, 
: J. Fenck, ber... Spain shedih tanks eon 16th January. 
They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the com 
fort and craves of puseagee mr *, nd commanded by men of experience in the trade. The pries 
“ sent to the subscribers be forwarded tree from any charge bnt those actualy 


BOY HINCKEN, aoa 
™ 161 Pearl streeh 





ety of London, has been changed b Assen‘ 
gue Tne and July last, to anged by an Act of Parliament to which the Royal t was 
THE [INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
— he = dep continue : on pe coer ma for ~~ —. on = = favourable terms. 
‘am: 8 of Premiam can obtained at their Office, No. 
STREET, or from any of their hroughout the United States.’ ae dahenes 





gents throug 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


John J, Palmer, Robert J. Dillon, Caleb Barstow, 
James Boorman, C. Edward Habicht, B. F. Wheelright, 
Fanning ©. Tucker, Aquila G. Stout, Henry Ludiam, 
Danie! Parish, Paul Spofford, J. G. Holbrooke. 
SotictroR—Robert J. Dillon. ConsvLtinG CounsEL—J. W. Gerard. 


The Local Board Directors og acta ot the Ofte "71 Wall Street 
#The 0 meet ever edn vy at the ice, all § 
where all business connected with the Soclety’s operations is transacted, affordi oe — 
lad age of promp and ion to parties in cases of Leave to Travel, Loans, 
All Policies eae the Office, 71 WallS New York, and all cl usted 
es are ©, 71 WallStreet, New York, and all c 

wi t reference to London. < aimnennaty 0 
The Medical meet daily at the Office in Wall Street, between | and 2 o’clock, P.M 
Capital Stock, £500,000, 


A GUARANTEE FUND OF $106,000 is deposited in the hands of omptr ‘ 
the State of New York for the beneit of all Policy-hoiders in the United States . _* 


ICHT, 
J: @. HOLBROOKR, { General Agente. 





TAPSOCOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


Roos Lieut. (new) Kossura, ANTARCTIC. SHamrocg. (new) Po) 
ALBION. (new) HELOoIs ANDREW Foster. one OF CLIPPERS 





Driver. (new) Compromise. GALENA. ITY OF BROOKLYS. (a) 
NORTHAMPTON, (new) UNDERWRITER. PHILANTHROPIST. Empire. 
Witiiam Tapscort. .Z. Hoverron. RaPPagANNocr. 
ARCTIC. Emeratp Isux. (new) Continent. Cuaries Buck. 
PROGRESS. CampBria. (new) Corso. Forest Kine. 
Sr. Louis. Dreapnovucat (new) New HampPsuine. RicHaARD MORSE. 
CHIMBORAZO. CoosawaTtEes. (new) West Point. GLANCE. 
ROBENA. BensaMin Apams. Racer. CENTURION. 
CONSTELLATION, BE. 4%. ADRIATIC. 
he **X’’ Line of London Packets. 
AMAZON. (new) SoOvTHampPtTon. NORTHUMBERLAND 


parece, | pe gl PALESTINE. ew 

ARGARET Evans, American Ea 

ND, SCOTLAND, WALES, FRANCE AND GEB 
pal Towns without discount or apy other charges. 

TAPSCOTT & CO., 86 South St., New 





DEVONSHIRE. I 
DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, IRELA! 
MANY. Payable in all the privet 




















to WM. TAPSCOTT & CO., St. George's Buildings, Liverpool 

EEE — —— 
we. Tours, } W. YOUNG & OO., PROPRIETORS. 
6. 3. AEESE. OFFICE, NO. 18 BEEKMAN ST. 6 





